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Rebates Smaller 
Than Assessment 


Of Added Taxes 


Net Gain in Such Revenues 
Since 1917 Is Nearly Two 
Billions, Declares Under- 
secretary of Treasury 


‘ 
Methods of Review 


Of Returns Explained 


Joint Committee of Congress 
Has Never Attacked Treas- 
ury Motives in Making Re- 
funds, Says Mr. Ballantine 


New York, N. ¥., Aug. 1.—Additional 
income assessments made during the past 
15 years have brought the Federal Gov- 
ernment nearly 50 per cent more than re- 
funds and abatements which it has al- 
lowed, Arthur A. Ballantine, Undersecre- 
t.ry of the Treasury, declared during the 
Columbia University symposium on taxa- 
tion here today. 

Since the fiscal year 1917 the Treasury 
has collected $47,696,120,436 in taxes and 
dealt with 119,098,969 returns, Undersec- 
retary Ballantine said in tracing the Gov- 
ernment’s handling of income tax col- 
lections and refunds. The Treasury has 
made additional collections above original 
assessments amounting to $5,981,632,503, 
has refunded $1,384,352,362,575 and abated 
$2,661,509,775, he said. 


Nearly Two Billion Increase 


The additional tax assesed has thus ex- | 


ceeded the total of the amounts refunded 
and the amounts credited or abated by $1,- 


® 935,770,153, he pointed out. 


9 


Declaring that the drawing up of regu- 
lations for the new tax law of 1932, which 
went into effect 15 days after its pass- 
age, has been an arduous task, Mr. Bal- 
lantine said that the Treasury was trying 
to answer clearly and definitely all the 
req:'ests for special rulings. 

F's addres follows in full text: 

Tie high rates imposed by the new 
Revenue Act bring out the importance of 
Federal income tax procedure. Determina- 
tion with reasonable promptness of the 
precise amount which settled the tax ac- 
count with the Government is particularly 
important to the business man. The tech- 
nique and personnel which the Treasury 
has developed under past laws will help 
under the new law. 

- Self-assessment Plan 


A distinctive feature of Federal income 
tax procedure is what may be referred to 
as self-assessment. Under our system, 
desizned to accomplish prompt payment 
for the convenience of the Government, 
the amount of the original payments by 
taxpayers is computed by the taxpayers 
themselves upon their returns. Subsequent 
check by the Treasury, is of course, re- 
quired by law and in any case may resu't 
in an additional assessment or in a re- 
fund. 
The war tax measures contained many 
novel provisions which it took years to 
work out. Income tax provisions cannot 
be made entirely simple; facts in particu- 
"Jar cases are frequently complicated, and 
adjustments from amounts originally paid 
®in must be a normal incident of the ap- 
plication of the Federal income tax law. 
Failure to understand the nature of Fed- 
eral income tax procedure has been the 
cause of criticism. of tax administration 
which, js entirely unwarranted. 
Review of Tax Returns 

The process of determination upon addi- 
tional assessments and refunds called for 
by the law is conducted by the Treasury 
with every safeguard and check to insure 
sound results. In every case the procedure 
calls for field examinations or field office 
audits by trained auditors acting in groups 
or under group supervision. A physical 
examination of the books of the taxpayers 
is required in all cases involving any doubt. 

‘The field examination is followed by de- 
termination in Washington in which 
especially trained officers deal with special 
questions. There is a large engineering 
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Value of Farm Land 
Declared Improved 


Aided by Economic Conditions, 


Says Louisville Land Bank 


@ Louisville, Ky., Aug. 1—Improvement in 


the farm real estate situation in the Mid- 
dle West, attributed to a “general awak- 
ening to the value of farm land” as able 
to stand “every test of a sound, permanent 
investment,” is noted by A. G. Brown, 
president of the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville, in a communication distributed 
today to the 434 national farm loan asso- 
ciations in his bank district. 

A statement by the Louisville bank sum- 
marizing his communication follows in 
full text: 

“The improved farm real estate market 
in the Middle West is attributed to a gen- 
eral awakening to the value of farm land, 
the relative security of such investment 
compared with stocks and bonds, the wide- 
spread unemployment and the demand on 

e part of an increasing number of peo- 
ple for shelter and a job, and the up- 
ward trend in the price. of some farm 
commodities such as hogs,” said A. G. 
Brown, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Louisville, today in a communi- 
cation to the secretary-treasurers of the 
434 national farm loan associations in the 
Fourth Federal Land Bank district, field 
men and appraisers. ° 

“People with money, and there are 
many in the district, have come to the 
realization that good farm land is a real 
‘value’ and it can stand every test of a 
sound, permanent investment,” continued 
Mr. Brown. 

“Stabilization of the prices of farm 
commodities will bring about a greatly 
increased demand for good farm land. I 
would not be surprised to see the upward 
movement in the price of hogs which we 
have witnessed for the last few months 
be a forerunner of higher prices for agri- 
cultural products gefierally, I am not 
predicting a rapid increase in all farm 
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Production of Coal 
Rises During Week 


Both Soft and Anthracite Out- 
put Increases for Period 
Ended July 23 


RODUCTION of coal increased during 

the week ended July 23. The total 
output of soft coal, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, is estimated at 
4,360,000 net tons. This is an increase of 
205,000 tons, or 4.9 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding week, and compares with 6,755,000 
net tons produced during the week in 1931 
corresponding with that of July 23. 

The increase in production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite was more marked than 
of bituminous. The total for the week 
is estimated at 706,000 tons, a gain of 109,000 
tons, or 18.3 per cent over the output in 
the week of July 16. 


The total production of beehive coke | 


during the week ended July 23 is estimated 
at 8,600 tons. This compares with 9,600 
}tons produced during the preceding week, 
and 16,200 tons during the week of 1931 
corresponding with that of July 23.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


National Conference 


On Flexible Work Day 
And Week Requested 


New England Delegation 
Confers With Secretaries 


On Proposal ' 


President Hoover will be asked to call 
a national conference to put into effect a 
flexible working plan designed to put at 
least 3,000,000 *persons back to work, the 
Secretary, of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
jand the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, were informed Aug. 1 by a New 
Engiand delegation sponsoring a reem- 
ployment program. 

Led by Governor John:G. Winant of 
New Hampshire, the delegation held pre- 
liminary discussions in the morning and 
| afternoon with the Cabinet members, prior 
to iaying their pian ve:ore the President 
in the. evening, it was stated orally for 
the delegation. The program as outlined 
to Mr. Lamont and Mr. Doak calls for 
creating an organization which will put 
into operation throughout the States a 
shorter and ¥: flexible -work day and 
week, by whi employment may be of- 
fered to several million people, it was ex- 
plained orally. by James M. Langiey, of 
Concord, a member of the delegation and 
chairman of the New Hampshire Unem- 
ployment Committee. 


Program Considered 

It was suggested that the plan would 
readily permit a 10 per cent increase in 
employment, although Governor Winant 
stated it would allow any number of the 
unemployed to be restored to jobs. The 
“New Hampshire Plan,’ Mr. Langley de- 
clared, would allow assimilation of ail the 
unemployed, but this would create a new 
|chaos by bringing about a serious short- 
age in materials and labor’ and a too 
rapid upturn. 

Pending the conference wh Mr. 
Hoover, neither Mr. Lamont nor Mr. Doak 
would express an opinion of the suggested 
program, but they-declared orally they 
were preparing to give it careful con- 
sideration. 

Various Schemes Used 

Secretary Lamont said he had statistics 
from the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Relief which has been work- 
ing several months on a list of companies 
which have adopted plans to spread em- 
ployment. There are 6,551 companies in 
21 industries which have adopted 10 dif- 
ferent schemes, Mr. Lamont said. He said 
he had referred the New Hampshire plan 
to Department economists for an expres- 
sion of an opinion as to its merits, and 
declared he had not had time to review 
it carefully enough to determine whether 
it might be feasible. 

The Commerce Department’s part of a 
survey of steps taken in industry to spread 
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Transport of Oil 
By Pipe Systems 
Drops 15 Per Cent 


|Total for Year Declines De- 


| spite Added Investment of 
$72,000,000, Tabulation 
By I. C..C. Shows 


‘Net Income Reduced 
By Smaller Amount 


Construction of More Than) 
4,000 Additional Miles of 
Line Was Completed During | 
1931, Making 93,089 in All 


Despite the added investment of ap- 
proximately $72,000,000 in oil pipe lines 
and the construction of more than 4,000 
additional miles of line, the amount of oil 
transported last year by this means 
dropped by 185,211,796 barrels, or about 
15 per cent, when compared with the year 
1930, according to a tabulation made pub- 
lic Aug. 1 by the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. 


At the same time, the net income of 
the reporting companies decreased by only 
about $3,000,000 or approximately 2% per 
cent, having dropped from $123,741,282 in 
1930 to $120,738,172 in 1931. 

Investment Gains 

The investment in pipe line operations, | 
however, gained by approximately $72,- 
000,000 during the 12-month period, ad- 
vancing from $772,710,908-in 1930 to $845,- 
049,923 at the close of 1931, although other 
investments fell off from $96,183,651 to 
$90,504,779 during the same period. 

According to “Selected Financial and 
Operating Data” for 51 carriers by pipe 
line reporting to the Commission, the 
number of barrels of oil, both refined and 
crude, transported during 1981 by pipe 
|line amounted to 986,953,284 as against a 
total of .1,172,165,080 barrels reported for 
1930. % 





Total Mileage Increases 
Total miles of line opera-cd, including 
both trunk lines and gathering lines, in- 
creased by 4,363 miles from 88,726 in 1930 
to 93,089 in 1931. 
The 1931 mileage included 51,286 miles 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1932 


Stocks of Rubber 


Below Estimates 


Errors Found in Calculation of 
Holdings in Singapore, Says 
Commerce Department 


N error in reporting crude rubber 
stocks, which, if rectified when sup- 
plies were. low, would have tended to 
“skyrocket” prices, has just been dis- 
covered after being in practice for severai 
years, the Department of Commerce stated 
Aug. 1 on the basis of information re- 
ceived from its trade commissioner at 
Singapore. Discovery of the error, 
although having a practically negligible 
market effect at this time because of high 
world stocks, can be interpreted as “con- 
structive news,” according to the state- 
ment which follows in full text: 
Advices received. by the Department of 
Commerce through radiogram from Trade 
Commissioner Williams, Singapore, state 
that the amount of rubber held by dealers 
there, which is officially reported monthly 
by the government authorities, has been 
erroneously reported each month for a 
period perhaps extending back to Sep- 
tember, 1929. It appears that the statis- 
tics reported by the authorities have been 
calculated on. the basis of monthly re- 
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Value of Tire Output | 
Declines Nearly Half 


In Two-year Period: 





Number of Manufacturing 
Plants, Wage Earners and 
Wages Also Lower, Census | 
Figures Reveal | 


Rubber tires and inner tubes worth | 
$352,924,114 at the factories were turned | 
out by American plants last year, a de- 


Entered as Second 


Farm Board Aid Depletion of Timber| Gain of 55 Millio 


In States Analyzed 
NOE EREYEE Ty Monetary 


To Cooperatives 
Exceeds Billion 


‘Powerful Antagonism’ of 
Traders in Products Men- 
aces Marketing Organiza- 
tions, Says Carl Williams 


United Action Urged 
To Resist Opposition 
Profits of Handlers of Foods 
And Tobacco Contrasted by 


Board Member With Losses 
Of Producers 


Durham, N. H., Aug. 1—The Federal 


Farm Board has extended more than $1,-| 
019,000,000 of credit to cooperative associ- | 


ations and price stabilization corporations, 
following methods “essentially the same 
as those provided more recently under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act for emergency support of railroads, 
banks, and other business units,” said 


Carl Williams, a member of the Board, in| 
an address here today at the annual! 
meeting of the American Institute of Co-| 


operation. 


“Experience during recent months has| 


demonstrated conclusively that courage- 


| ous extension of credit to strengthen over- 


deflated prices and to prevent the failure 


of sound institutions continues to be the: 


only reasonable means of meeting the 
present emergency,” Mr. Williams said. 


|The Farm Board has acted consistently 


along these lines since 1929.” 
Opposition to Cooperative 
Referring to attacks on the Board by 
traders in farm products, Mr. Williams 
declared “the attack on cooperative mar- 
keting has only just begun.” 


“At best it will be a long-drawn-out 


the Post Office, Washington, D. 


crease of 47.9 per cent from the 1929 figure, | campaign,” he said. “Producers are there- 
according to a Census of Manufactures | fore faced with the necessity of organized 
statement issued as of Aug. 2 by the De-/ action, not only to secure some degree of 





of trunk and 41,803 miles of gathering 
lines compared with 45,921 miles of trunk 
and 42,805 miles of gathering lines in 1930. 

Dividend payments. from current in- 
come-and surplus fell off during the year 
by about $7,500,000, having amounted to 
$125,280,913 in 1931 as against $132,826,432 
the year before. 

The 1931: dividend payments comprised 
$32,996,090 from current income and $92,- 
284,823 from surplus, no similar figures be- 
ing given in the 1930 tabulation. 

The unemployment situation prevalent 
in other forms of transportation was also 
noted in the pipe line industry, the drop 
being about 2,000 employes from 1930 to 
1931, with compensation falling off by 
about $4,000,000. 

At the close of 1931 the pipe line pay 
roll showed 19,854 employes receiving $36,- 
446,865 for their labors as contrasted with 
21,948 employes paid a compensation of 
$40,472,914 the year previous. 


Other Items Listed 

Other items from the tabulation for 
| 1931 with comparisons for 1930 are as fol- 
|lows: Cash, $8,787,331 against $7,312,272; 
| material and supplies, $13,209,868 against 
$13,550,217; total current assets, $132,065,- 
805 against $133,428,289; capital stock, 
| $418,606,581 against $415,252,331, unma- 
| tured funded debt, $54,899,000 against $42,- 
877,000; total current liabilities, $36,867,841 
against $36,088,571; accrued depreciation, 
| $353,115,104 against $329,110,719; total cor- 
| porate surplus, $171,173,654 against $166,- 
910,910;. pipe line operating revenues, 
$222,944,026 against $237,910,083; pipe line 
operating expenses, $96,236,854 against 
| $99,363,742; tax accruals, $9,940,023 against 
| $16,730,653; pipe line operating income; 
| $116,767,149 against $121,815,688; net in- 
come, $120,738,172 against $123,741,282. 
| Of the 51 reporting pipe-line carriers 





work by shortening houxs-or days of labor | only six reported net losses during 1931. 
has not yet been completed, according to; The Humble Pipe Line Company, with a 
Mr. Lamont. The Labor Department also) net income of $16,336,642 for 1931, had the 
is taking part in’ this study. | largest net income, followed by the Shell 
‘Thomas E. Campbell, President of the| Pipe Line Corporation, with $14,851,823. 
Civil Service Commission, which has! A list of the reporting carriers follows: 
inaugurated the five-day week, attended| Ajax Pipe Line Co., Arkana Transit Cor- 
the meeting with Mr. Lamont. Mr. Camp- | poration, Arkansas Pipeline Corporation, 
bell has previously stated a belief that| Atlantic Pipe Line Co., Atlas Pipeline Co., 
;the shorter working jeriod was a wise|Inc., Bradford Transit Co., Buckeye Pipe 
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Is Taken Jointly 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 1—Twenty- 
nine Governors today called upon the 
citizens of their States to join in a 
movement for the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents on the public highways, 
according to announcement by Governor 
Norman S. Case, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive co:nmittee of the Governors’ 
Conference. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Approximately 80,000,000 persons in 
29 States are being called, upon today 
by their Governors to participate in a 
general effort to safeguard life and limb 
upon streets and highways. The Gov- 
ernors in the 29 States are initiating the 
concerted program of automobile acci- 
dent prevention through the issuance of 
proclamations, messages, or state- 
ments to the citizens of their respective 
Commonwealths. In practically all the 
States joining in the concerted move- 
ment the campaign for greater safety on 
the streets and highways will be made 
during August. 

Announcement of the nation-wide ef- 
fort to arouse public opinion in connec- 

tion with the seriousness of the auto- 
mobile accident situation was made here 
today through the Executive Committee 
of the Governors’ Conference, the mem- 
bers of which are Governor Norman 8S. 
Case of Rhode Island, chairman; Gov- 
ernor George H. Dern, Utah; Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Gov- 
ernor John Garland Pollard, Virginia, 
and Governor Harry H. Woodring, Kan- 
sas. 





move not only in the Government but in Line Co., Consolidated Pipe Line Co., Con- 


Action to Prevent Road Accidents 
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by 29 Governors 


Besides comprising more than 65 per 
cent of the Nation’s total population, the 
States in which the Governors are ap- 
Pealing to their citizens to become more 


safety conscious in the use of streets and 
| highways have around 70 per cent of the 
| country’s registration of motor vehicles 
and accounted for more than 70 per cent 
of the total of around 34,000 deaths in 
| motor vehicle accidents last year. 

The proclamations, messages and state- 
ments of the Governors in general com- 
mend the activities of the press and the 
many clubs, societies and organizations 
| which are cooperating in spreading street 
and highway safety principles. They ap- 
| peal to all citizens whether driving or 
walking to assume and exercise a sense 
of personal responsibility in making use 
of the Nation’s streets and highways. 
Cooperation with proper officials in local 
communities and with State authorities 
| in charge of the regulation of motor 
| vehicle traffic is sought in the state- 
ments of the Governors and special ac- 
| tivity is urged on the part of authori- 
| ties as « 1.eans to emphasize the dan- 
| gers of improper actions by drivers and 
pedestrians alike. 

The national effort is interpreted as a 
demonstration that greater care and 
consideration on the part of drivers and 
pedestrians generally can effect a reduc- 
tion in the loss of lives which totalled 
around 34,000 last year and included 
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(still to early to tell just wnat effect the 


partment of Commerce. | 

The number of establishments in the 
tire and tube manufacturing business de- 
clined from 91 to 54 in the two-year pe- 
riod, and the number of wage earners de- 


| creased nearly 42 per cent to 48,341, it was 


stated. Wages declined more than a 
half to $62,384,596. 


Production Costs Lower 


Besides rubber tires, inner tubes, and 
other rubber p-oducts, the plants report- 
ing produced $1,367,638 worth of products, 
other than rubber representing an increase 
of 489 over 1929, the Bureau's figures 
show. This was the only classification of 
products of the plants to show a gain. 
The value added by manufacture was re- 
ported at $221,036,678 last year, compared 
with $340,569,919 in 1929. 

While: the total value of products de- 
clined 49.1 per cent, the cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy used 
in production fell off 60.2 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. 

Individual Outputs 


The statement follows in full text: 

According to a preliminary tabulation 
of data collected in the Census of Manu- 
facturers taken in 1932, the value of rub- 





ber tires and inner tubes made in the 
United States in 1931 amounted to $352,- 
924,114 (at f.o.b. factory prices), a de- 
crease of 47.9 per cent as compared with 
$676,909,8i2 reported for 1929, the last pre- 
ceding census year. The more important 
items which contributed to the total for 
193t are as follows: Casings for motor 
vehicles (except motor cycles), 48,989,149, 
valued at $302,413,277; inner tubes for 
motor vehicies (except motor cycles), 47,- 
727,713, valued at $43,290,573; casings and 
single-tube tires for motor cycles and bi- 
cycles, 2,319,852, valued at $2,026,098; solid 
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New Air Mail Rates 
Cut Volume Slightly 


Reduction, However, Much Less 
Than Was Anticipated 


Increased air mail postage rates have 
not caused air mail volume to fall off 
nearly so much as was anticipated, it was 
stated orally Aug. 1 at the Post Office 
Department. 

Department and air line officials ex-| 
pected about a 20 per cent volume de- 
crease under the higher postage chages, 
it was explained, but preliminary reports 
reveal that while volume has dropped 
slightly the decrease is less than was) 
at first estimated. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in Depart- 
ment records: | 

Although no official figures have yet 
been compiled, air line operators report 
that volume has been maintained very 
well, considering the higher rates. It is 


increased charges have had, or will have, 
for they have been in effect only since | 
July 6. At that time the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral, Walter F. Brown, increased the rates 
from 5 to 8 cents for the first ounce or 
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equality of economic advantage with other 
groups, but also to save the marketing 


institutions which they have already set up | 
against concerted attack by powerful an- | 


tagonists.” 
His address follows in full text: 


I have been asked to speak on the prog- 
ress of cooperatives in the United States) 


through the assistance of the Farm Board. 
It is rare in these days to be in a posi- 
tion to mention progress in any. connee- 
tion. I have observed that the word has 
become very nearly obsolete within the 
past three years. 


But the farmers’ cooperative marketing 
movement has made substantial progress 


under extremely difficult general economic | 


conditions. During the past three years 
the number of cooperative associations has 
increased by approximately 500. 
Increase in Volume Handled 

About one-third of the farmers in the 
country are now active members of co- 
operatives. The business handled has in- 
creased in value by $100,000,000, in spite 
of the declining price level, and in 1930-31 
amounted to about $2,400,000,000—a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total farm in- 
come in the United States. 

The percentage figures are also illu- 
minating. The value of all products mar- 
keted by cooperative associations increased 


on the average by 41 per cent between: 


1927-28, the last year prior to the enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
and 1930-31. - 

In terms of individual commodities the 
value of cotton handled cooperatively in- 
creased 137 per cent; dairy products, 28 
per cent; poultry products, 195 per cent; 


fruits and vegetables, 28 per cent; grain, | 
43 per cent; livestock, 20 per cent; wool) 


and mohair, 614 per cent; while tobacco 
decreased by 35 per cent. 


Extension of Cooperatives 

Notwithtsanding the trying times we 
have all gone through since the Fall of 
1929, substantial progress has been made 
in the coordination of organized effort on 
In that period national co- 
operative agencies for our major farm 
products have been established and are 
actually engaged in marketing operations 
which have proved of real benefit to their 
members. 

Local and regional cooperative associa- 
tions have been strengthened and new 


a sound basis. 
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Two-thirds of States Depend on 
Outside Supplies, Says Fed- 
eral Forest Service 


NLY about one-third of the States of 

this country now produce enough 
lumber to supply their own demand, the 
| other two-thirds dependent upon sources 
| outside of their own borders for a major 
part of their supply, it is explained in a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Agrcuiture Aug. 1. 

The statement follows in full text: 

About two-thirds of the States of this 
country have to send outside their 
borders for a major part of their supply 
of lumber, according to a report issued by 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
| and Illinois, four large consumers of wood | 
in industry, no wappear to have become 
| practically dependent upon outside sources 
for their supplies of both hardwoods and 
| softwoods, according to the report. Mich- 
|}igan, once a great lumber exporter, now 
consumes twice as much lumber as it 
produces. 

Depletion of softwood timber, particu- 
larly in the northeastern part of the 
| United States, was largely responsible for 
the fact that 30 States consumed more 
softwoods than their forests provided, a 
report of United States lumber distribu- 
tion and consumption for the calendar 
year 1930 shows. A somewhat different 
list of 30 States consumed more hard- 
woods than they produced. This was due 
partly to hardwood forest depletion in} 
the East, and also to the fact that very | 
lilttle commercial hardwood lumber is pro- 
duced in the West. 

Thé figures are based on reports from 

1,824 large mills and groups of mills, cov- 
ering the distribution of 65 per cent of the 
| 1930 lumber cut. They were prepared by 
| the Forest Service in cooperation with the 


| 
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Liquidation of Loans 
Slackens for Month 


In Reserve System 


Reduction Was 93 Millions 
Less in July Than During 
Preceding. Period, Says 
Federal Reserve Board A 





PA sloWing? uh of loan liquidations by 
the 400 weekly reporting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System occurred 
during July, according to oral and statis- 
| tical information made available Aug. i 
| by the Federal Reserve Board. 


| Liquidations of loans and commercial 
j}investments during recent months has 
|slackened measurably, especially otuside 
|of the New York reserve area, and this 
|trend became marked during the month 
just closed, according to the information. 
| Additional information made available 
follows: 


| Liquidation of Securities 


Total commercial loans of the 427 banks 
which report to the Reserve Board each 
week aggregated $6,405,000,000 on July 27. 
;@ decrease of only $113,000,000 since June 
|29. During June these banks had cut their 
| commercial loans by .$206,000,000, and the 
| July decrease, therefore, was $93,000,000 
|less than that of June. 


| While they were reducing their com- 
|mercial loans less rapidly during July than 
during June, the weekly reporting member | 
banks were simultaneously slowing down 
| their liquidation of commercial securities. 
Their holdings of other than Government 
securities amounted to $3,206,000,000 on July 
| 27. This total shows a shrinkage of only 
| $31,000,000 for the month compared with 
liquidations of $116,000,000 during June. 
Open Market Operations 

| Shortly after the 12 Federal reserve 
|banks inaugurated in April their heavy 
;open market operations to expand credit, 
|the Reserve Board noted a slackening in 
| the liquidation of bank loans. These op- 
erations have continued at an abated pace, 
but their effect, which lags somewhat, is 
seen in the steadily declining liquidation 
of the member banks. 

During the month of July the weekly 
reporting member bahks’ reserve balances 


;eniarged currency demand ‘at 


|to all producers; of bringing together quan- | 


ones organized. Such organization offers| With the Federal reserve banks recorded 
promise of elimianting competition be-|® net gain of $43,000,000, standing at $1,- 
tween cooperatives; of attaining the sav-| 627,000,000 on July 27. It is these reserves, 
ings realizable from large-scale operations; |® Part of which are available for loans | 
of developing a method of marketing which | #24 investments, that the open market 
will make cooperative facilities available | OPerations seek to increase. 


D The time deposits of the weekly report- 
titles large enough to secure the maxi-|ing member banks showed an advance of 


mum advantage from classification by | $46,000,00 during the month, and the net 
grades and qualities to meet the special-|demand deposits held by these banks, al- 
ized demands of individual purchasers; of | though showing a decline for the month, 


—$$$______—— jincreased $23,000,000 for the week ended 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] ‘July 27. 
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Restrictions ‘on Regist 
As Trade Marks Are Explained 


ITLES of newspaper columns and 
cartoons and the names of publica- 
tions are being registered as trade marks 
in increasingly large numbers, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 


, cartoonists personally register the titles 
of their efforts. Although the titles of 
the cartoons may be registered, the in- 
dividual names of the character appear- 

| ing in the comic strips cannot be pro- 
tected in this manner. This can be 
done only by copyrighting each charac- 
tev so created. as an individual piece of 
work. 

The names of magazines and news- 
papers also are registered as trade marks 
in large numbers. . 

According to a representative of the 
Patent Office, a trade mark must per- 
form no other primary function than 
to indicate the ownership or origin of 
the “goods.” The title of a book or a 
story cannot be registered as a trade 
mark because it is amply protected by 

| the copyright laws which covers the 
material represented by the title. 

On the other hand, he explained that 
a title of a recurrent article, such as a 
newspaper columnist writes, or the title 
of a cartoon which runs in series with 
the same title, may be registered. This 
protects the originator for a period of 
20 years. The representative of the Pat- 
ent Office pointed out that proof of prior 


T 


Aug. 1. The practice has grown up 
largely in th last few years. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The practice of registering as trade 
marks the titles of newspaper columns 
on sports, theatrical opinions, political 
comment, and personal observations as 
well as the title of cartoons and the 
names of publications has increased 
sharply in the wast dozen years. They 
now number about 6,000, according to 
the records of the Patent Office of the 
Commerce Department. 

Many of the better-known newspaper 
columns have been protected by regis- 
tered titles for many years, but the 
records indicate that the majority of this 
type of registration has come in the past 
few years. 

The cartoonists are not passing up the 
opportunity of protecting their creations, 
either, the records show. Many of these 
trade mark titles are registered by the 
syndicate which distributes the cartoons, 
although in a number of instances the | 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
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Shown for Month — 


Money Market Easier in July, 
According to Review by 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 


Some Return Flow 


Of Currency Noted 


Downward Trend of Loans and 
Investments of Member 
Banks in District Reversed in 
Last Week of Period 


New York, Aug. 1.—The monetary gold 
stock of the United States increased ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 during Julf, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, just 
released for publication. 


The last week has seen a strengthening 
of the reserve position of New York City 
banks and a gradual easing of the money 
market, the review shows. Excess re- 
serves have been accumulating in the 
member banks of a number of leading 
cities, it is reported, but there are a num- 
ber of banks, especially in the smaller 
localities, which have not been reached 
by the ease in money in the principal 
centers. 

Return Flow of Currency 


There has been some return flow of 
currency from circulation in the second 
Federal reserve district, the report says. 

The section dealing with the money 
market in July follows in full text: 

During the past few weeks there has 
been a material strengthening of the re- 
serve position of New York City banks and 
a further gradual easing of the mon 
market. The excess reserves of New Yor 
City member banks, which had been con- 
siderably reduced during the heavy gold 
outflow of early June and the 
e._ June 
month end and the Fourth of 
day, were again built up in the 
of July to. well over $100,000,000. 


Monetary Gold Increased late 
This renewed increase in excess reserves . 


of New York banks: was due chiefly to'a 


Sa 


~ 


“- 


substantial return flow of funds from 


other districts and to a reversal of the 
gold movement, 


turn flow of currency from Circulation in 


this district and further moderate pur- 
chases of Government securities by the 
reserve banks. 

Gold transactions during July resulted 
in a net gain of approximately $55,000,000 
to the monetary gold stock of the United 
States, the first net gain for any month 
since March. This was due partly to 
moderate imports from a number of coun- 
tries, but more largely to the release of 
gold which had been previously earmarked 
for foreign account here. : 


Open Market Rates Lower 

Some of the European exchanges which 
had been conspicuously strong in previous 
months declined in July to below par, and 
as a result part of the funds held in this 
country in the form of earmarked gold 
was used in meeting foreign payments in 
this market, and in at least one instance 
there was a shipment of gold to this 
country from Europe representing purely 
an exchange transaction. There was also 
evidence that some gold offered in the 
London market was finding its way to 
New York. 

The accumulation of funds in New York 
banks has been accompanied by some 
further decline in open market rates. Stock 
exchange call money, after holding at 2% 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Mexico Revises Duty 
On Various Products 


Changes Affect Raw Materials 
And Certain Manufactures 


Mexico will place in effect a number 
of duty changes Aug. 5 to facilitate im- 
portation of raw materials for industry 
and manufactured articles not produced 
in the country, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 1. A few 
new tariff classifications are created. The 


|statement follows in full text: 


A Mexican presidential decree under- 
stood to become effective Aug. 5, but not 
to apply to shipments by vessels which 
have left the port of embarkation pricf 
to July 26, reduces the rates of import 
duty on various manufactured articles 
and metal products, fine plywood, and 
certain chemicals and fertilizers, increases 
the import duty on uncut cattle hides, 
razor blades, needles and pens, and arti- 
ficial cellulose sponges, and creates a few 
new \tariff items covering products not 
previously specified, according to Com- 
mercial Attache Charles H. Cunningham, 
Mexico City. 

The duty changes. are declared to be 
for the purpose of facilitating the im- 
portation of raw materials for industry 
and manufactured articles not produced 
in the country, as well as to afford better 
tariff classifications in some instances. 

_ The new rates of import duty, in Mex- 
ican pesos, are as follows, old rates being 
shown in parentheses where possible: 5 

Manufactured articles and metal prod« 
ucts.—Manufactured articles of amber, jet, 
and meerschaum, of all kinds, not svaci~ 
fied, 6.50 pesos per legal kilo (7.50); manus 
factured articles of copper or its alloys, 
weighing up to 1 kilo, 1.50 pesos per le 
kilo (2.00); the same, weighing more than 
1 kilo, but not exceeding 5 kilos, 1.20 pesos 
per legal kilo (1.35); and the same, weighe 
ing more than 5 kilos, 0.90 peso per legal 
kilo (0.85); sheets of iron or steel, fluted, 
galvanized, more than 1 millimeter thick, 
with a width from 60 to 90 centimeters 
and length from 240 to 310 centimeters, 
provided the curvature is perpen 
to the bottom of the channel, 0.02 
per gross kilo (new classification) ; 
of iron or steel, more than 4 millime 
thick, embossed longitudinally, prov. 
they are sharpened at the ends, are alters 
nated or not with partial secondary em-+ 
bossing, 0.02 peso per gross kilo (new clas# 
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its higher price serves to curtail ex- 
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smaller volume. In 1931, the total pro- 


duction was someyhat larger than that 


Page 7, col. 2} 
National bank suspensions reported to 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


Liquidation of Oklahoma bank guaranty 


structure of teeth discussed by Chief of 
Dental Section, Department of Health, Com- | 


Page 
South Carolina asks utilities for informa- 
tion on rural electrification. 


Taxation 


Assessments of additional income taxes 


China to continue customs surtax tempo- 


Department Says 





of the Post Office Department and millions 


established at Barro «, Alaska, and spe- 
cial equipment for it installed at the Nome 


| Fairbanks stati 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Page 5, col. 1| have exceeded rebates by near $2,000,000.000 ||| The last six months have been the | ®2d Fairbanks stations. 
of 1930, but prices, still affected by the Page 7, col. 7 Page 8, col. 1| Electric rates reduced by utility in Wis- | since 1917, says Undersecretary of Treasury. |1/ busiest ever known for the stamp division Serene Cone nee eae ae 
, , ; : . oO 
business depression, continued to still | Ee le ee SS state bank col, 7 Highways = e 5, col. 2 en henge. | araed “ex tha ‘Seisbsie at peeeene ae 
lower levels greatly out of proportion to | 


the larger output of such cash crops as 
cotton, corn, and potatoes. Consequently 

farm income was further reduced 
rom $9,300,000,000 in 1930 to $6,900,000,000 | 


fund delayed by pending claims of bonding 

ies. ‘ | 

re Page 7, col. 4 

Loan liquidation slackens for month in 
Reserve System. 


Governors of 29 States act jointly to pre- 
vent road accidents. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Insurance 





Pag 
Restraining order issued against Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission order directing 
121 per cent reduction in rates of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. ~ 
Page 5, col. 4 


rarily, Department of Commerce is eavined, 
e 5, col. 

Taxation problems of municipalities espe- 

cially smaller towns discussed by Connect- 

icut Commissioner. 


of new stamps are still to be printed be- 
cause of the recent changes in mailing 
rates, according to information just given 


aurora in the history of science is planned, 
Doctor Marvin says. Photographic obser- 
vations will be made simultaneously at 
Barrow, Nome, and Fairbanks. Visyal ob- 


servations, following a determined scheme 
creases tes f b Page 4, col. 1 , ; j 
fm 1931. The reduction in two. years | Page 1, col. 6| , Virginia Corporation Commission, sets pee ae eee > -T Sac nees Uitncts | Mttchignn ‘Geovetary of Brats “Gamonnses orally at the Department. and made with or without auxiliary aids, 
amounted to more than 40 per cent. Il! Credit Information on bine Fa ~= E — — ae ot wuss | ane Western Uniged Gas, & Electric Co. are thet a policy. < renew | prosssuien < sh Printing of the George Washington Bi- —s as theodolites and star maps, will 
haate of ol gee in oo income in Tose Mequidetion sinchons for. ment, % rates. ie cuspented y no! er et owen: pay 8 ax | centennial commemorative issues taxed the |>& ,made at 10 other Weather Bureau 
was offset by somewhat lower prices Fege 5. co 


of farm surplus and farm labor, but farm 
taxes and intertest on farm debts re- 
mained practically unchanged. . The effect 
was an abnormally low net income barely 








Reserve System. t 
: Page 1, col. 6) 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State | 


Illinois Superintendent of Insurance ex- 
plains position in respect to revocation’ of 
the license of the National Life Insurance 
Co. of the U. S. A., of Chicago, by Tennessee 
Commissioner. 


Page 7, col. 7 

Conclusion of — from transcript of 

testimony before e Commission relative 
to affairs of Utah Power é& Light Co. 

Page 5, col. 2 
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Page 4, col. 4 


Trade Conditions 
Trade conditions in Latin American coun- 


capacity of the division before the new 
rates were enacted, it was explained, and 
the new 3-cent issue to care for the in- 


Stations, 
Clouds to Be Observed 
The stations studying the aurora will 
also observe the nacreous clouds—clouds 


i tries analyzed. ’ _; that occur only at very great heights (12 
sufficient to reward the average farmer for om: 1. 3 | : Page 5. col. 7/ Radio ee eee slat ea mt oes pn : : : o ma. | 28 mies) and derive Shee Dawe: See 
the physical labor he and his family put i Page 4 col. 3 International Finance Siam introduces radio advertising, Depart- | Trade Mark en. Phe following additional ‘nforma-|their prismatic colors which make them 
into the 1930 production. He received prac- | ]} FAucation | Foreign exchange rates at New York. ment of Commerce is advised. Page 2, col. 6| Registration’ of titles of newspaper col- ion ‘was provided: look like mother of pearl. Knowledge of 
tically nothing for his capital or for man-||| Greater purchasing power and_ higher Page 7, col. 1 : oo" |-umns and cartoons as trade marks discussed Commemorative Issues Planned the temperature at the height of these 
aging the f. Duri 1 i f ||| standards of living result from employment Railroads by Department of Commerce. i » is clouds is particularly important in study- N 

g e farm. uring 1931, prices o i} ! Be Dr Wiliam J. | Labor Page 1, col. 5 Issues of 1, 2 and 3-cent postage-due | jn. their posit 
goods bought by farmers fell still more.|]; f Women In business. congres Sone ; Rate and finance decisions announced by ; om cir composition. 

“ Farm wages also declined again as cheat) Cee ae eee SO Conferences held in Bay State on reduc- 


city people joined the ranks of the job- | 
less, some of them seeking jobs on farms. 
But taxes and interest remained practi- 
cally at their previous high levels. 
Lower Than in 1921 
Consequently the 1931 returns from ag- 
ricultural production were insufficient to 





mercial Education in London. } 
Page 3, col. 7} 
is receiving | 
more attention by teachers’ colleges as pre- | 
requisite for promoting physical fitness of 
school children, says Office of Education. 
Page 5, col. 5| 
Educational possibilities of radio in school | 
room work discussed by United States Com- | 
missioner of Education. 


Health and physical trainin; 


tion of hazards in painting and decorating 
industry and in granite industry. 
Page 5. col. 1 
National conference on flexible work day 
and week requested by New England dele- 
gation. 


Leather and Its Products 


Page 1, col, ‘| 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 5 
‘Certain schedules on coal ordered sus- 
pended by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Loan of $1,289,000 to Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad from Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is approved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Veterans 


Senator McKellar announces purpose to 
ask Senate investigation of expulsion of 
veterans by the Federal Government. 

Page 2, col. 5 

State method of caring for Genteaersts 
veterans discussed by Commandant of Con- 
federate Home, Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Page 8, col. 6 





stamps had to be printed to take care of 
instances where mailers forget the new 
regulations and failed to! attach sufficient 
postage to letters. 

Subjects for the commemorative issues 
have not yet.been made public, but the 
Department is known to have in mind sev- 
eral occasions in honor of which stamps 


Twice each day pilot balloon observa- 
tions on upper air conditions will be made 
at Barrow. Meteorological observations 
with airplanes are to be made on “inter- 
national days,” certain designated days 
each month, at Fairbanks, and sounding 
balloons will be released at the same time 


, at Dallas, Tex., Ellendale, N. Dak., and 
will be printed. 4 ; . . 

A Consistent sales efforts needed to increase| Adjustments of railroad rates on cotton 9 \ Omaha, Nebr. It is planned also to re- 
give the average farmer either an ade- Library of Congress, wine ; | sales of American shoes in foreign markets, | shi ents discussed by examiner of Inter- Workmen 8 Compensation | New Air Mail Stamps lease sounding balloons with radio- 
quate reward for his labor or for his capi- | }} Page 4, col. 7| says Department of Commerce. Saate state Commerce Commission. Page 8, col. 3 Nebraska Supreme Court clarifies contract | The new air mail stamps will not be|meterographs attached at least once a 
tal. In _ ne the 1931 business a Carenet theme ont ae = Mi d Mi l es rum“) employment under State compensation law. printed until Fall, at the earliest. The De-| month at Fairbanks. These instruments 
pression treated farmers even worse than Ris Ines an mnerais 


did the 1921 depression. 

What are some of the specific ways in 
which the 1930-31 business depression here 
and in other countries registered itself in 
Tower farm prices and in lower net farm 
incomes? In the case of cotton the reduc- 





Exporting and Importing 


Use of Chinese language in sales litera- 


ture for distribution in China suggested to! 





Production of soft coal and 
increases. 


anthracite 
Page 1, col, 2 


advanced or lowered in response to busi- 
ness conditions which have already af- 
fected wholesale prices. 

This was true in the Fall of 1930 when 
butter prices to consumers were reduced | 
some time after the reductions in the| 
; wholesale price, and a similar lag of re-| 
| tail prices after wholesale prices appears | 
| to exist in the case of meats. This failure 


tion in industrial activity which set in 
after June, 1929, was accompanied by a 
reduction in the domestic mill consump- 
tion of cotton. This reduced industrial de- 
mand, together with similar developments 
abroad, brought about an accumulation 
of unused cotton, and a drastic drop in the 
price of raw cotton from 17.9 cents per 
a? in June, 1919, to 7.7 cents in June, 





| of retail prices to show response to busi-| changed conditions, but because the milk 
| ness conditions as soon as wholesale prices | pjant should not have been established in 


Rubber Products 


Value of tire output declines nearly half 
in two-year period. - 
Page 1, col. 4 


‘Considerations for Successful Operation 


Of Milk Distributing Plant Discussed 





Many city milk distributing plants fail plant in the vicinity will be greatly en- 
“not because of faulty management or) hanced. 


“The construction of a city milk plant 


Page 5, col.'4 

Year's business in compensation coverage 

outlined in reports of carriers to New York 
Insurance Department. 


Page 5, col. 1 





Senate Inquiry Proposed 
Into Veteran Expulsion 


Plans for a congressional inquiry into 
the Federal Government's expulsion of the 
so-called bonus marchers from their camps 


;on Government properties in the District 


of Columbia, particularly directed at the 


partment wishes to use up the present sup- 
ply of 5 and 10-cent mail stamps before 
the new issue is printed, and it is believed 
that there are enough of the old issue on 
hand to last for several months. A special 
committee has considered designs for the 
new air mail issue, but yet have reached 
no agreement. 


New 3-cent stamped envelopes will be | 


printed as soon as the present supply of | 
2-centers is exhausted. Postmasters have 
bene instructed to use the old envelopes 
with an additional l-cent stamp at- 
tached, until the present supply gives out. 
When this happens, arrangements for 
printing the new issue will be completed. 


transmit a series of radio signals which 
indicate the temperature and barometric 
pressure during the ascent. Their use is 
necessary in sparsely settled regions, where 


;the chances of finding instruments sent 


up in balloons are remote. 

The information on the weather, and 
what lies back of it, obtained as part of 
the polar year program, together with 
that obtained in each regular day’s work, 
will be summarized by Weather Bureait 
meteorologists and submitted to the Polar 
Year Commission. These data will be 
~~ patted and pudlished as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


requires careful study and planning. The 
|duilding represents a large investment, and 
|it is important that the plans be care- 
| fully laid. The efficiency of the plant will 
| depend to a large degree upon the type of 
| equipment to be used and the arrangement 


By this time much of the cotton goods 
in retail stores had been consumed, and 
prices had fallen so low that mill con- 


do, may be due to the fact that retailers * 
are more reluctant to vary their prices the first place,” according to a pamphlet 
and thet consumers can ofter continue to | by three milk-marketing specialists of the 
sumption of cotton here and in other tex-| pay or continue to obtain credit for some | Department of Agriculture, made public 
tile centers increased. For similar reasons| time after their earnings have been re-| yyy 91 by the Department. The pamphlet 


cotton consumption expanded during 1921) duced. explains the factors which should be in- 
while business in general was still de-| Wheat Prices Considered | vestigated before a city milk plant is es- | 


Three-cent Stamp Books 
The new 3-cent stamp book was first 
offered for sale at the Washington, D. C., 
post office on July 25, and at other offices 
July 27. One size book only is available, 
containing 12 3-cent stamps, and will be | 
sold for 37 cents. The Department does 


not plan to issue 3-cent stampsin books of 9 
any other size. 

The stamps in the new book are of the’ 
Same design as those now being issued 
in sheets and sidewise coils with ‘the like- 
ness of Washington modeled from the 
Stuart portrait. 


use of Federal troops in the eviction, were 
made, Aug. 1, when Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Appropria- 
tions, announced orally he will press for 





pressed. The favorable growing season of 
1931, however, improved crop prospects} 
and more than offset a 10 per cent reduc- | 
tion in cotton acreage. By October 15! 
the farm price of cotton had fallen to 5.3) 
cents per pound, the lowest in over 30 
years. 
Consumption of Tobacco 


The consumption of tobacco was also 
materially affected by the decline in i 
dustrial activity. For example, 


ness in general. 
time in many years, there was practically 
no increase, and in 1931, as business con- 
ditions became still more depressed, cig- 
arette consumption actually fell below that 
of 1930 by about 4,000,000,000. 

This failure to make the usual expan- 
sion in cigarette consumption in 1930, and 
the actual decrease in 1931, together with 


NEw YorK CHICAGO 
ber, 1929, no business recession, and 13} Need of Capable Management |mer fallowing in 1932 in the agricultural Financial: A. F. Zerbee National: A. Fr. Lorensen 
eee eae tccted in lower wig | Seneral world-wide decline in commodity| “1s the man whe will be in charge of the |loan allocation in the Reconstruction Fi-| - Corporation or individuals who regularly Sua Buon soe 10 Pevebah t00 
Ay eae | Prices. That difference is represented by | plant familiar with the milk business? Un- | nance Act is a disappointment to millions|®"4 consistently send local communica- ; 
of tobacco received by the grower. most of the gap between the f ri f National: M, R. Thompson DetRort 
For somewhat similar reasons producers! wheat i on Pp arm price Of less a capable manager can be obtained,| of farmers, Senator Black (Dem.), of tions by messengers of the Western 19 West 44th Street National: W. R. Ewald 
of food products received lower prices in|» 4°. = ctober, 1929, $1.12 per bushel, | the chances of success will be greatly less- | 


1930 and 1931 than in 1929. Among th 
food commodities we find some instances 


The ways in which business affects | tablished and describes the modern con- | 
wheat prices are not as clear as in the | struction and arrangement of such plants. 


case of other food products. More than | 


| as well as. domestic. 


those of many other commodities, wheat | 
prices are determined by world conditions | those who wish to build new plants or re-| 


Being more of a ne- | model old ones,” it is stated in the intro- 
cessity, wheat is less subject to variations in | ductory paragraphs. 


demand than are other farm products. 


In the business depression of 1920-21,| stantly being established,” according to} 
2 N-| wheat prices fell as did practically all|the pamphlet, “it should be remembered | 
4 ; in recent prices and then continued at low levels | that such ventures are not always success- 
years it has been usual for cigarette con-| until the 1924 shortage lifted them above|ful. In order for a milk plant to be suc- 


sumption to increase anywhere from 3,-| the general price level. Between 1924 and | cessful certain fundamental conditions are 
000,000,000 to 13,000,000,000 cigarettes per} 1929, their tendency has been dow 


year, depending on the condition of busi-| with some interru 
But in 1930, for the first | in domestic and f 


oreign supplies. 


and foreign demand for United States 


wheat, 


;and a price of only 36 cents 
©! in Octorber, 1931. 


the average price 


: nward, |necessary. Before the prospective operator 
ptions due to variations engages in the milk business the following | 
questions should be answered to his satis- | 
Taking into account domestic supplies | faction: 


received by|margin between the purchase prices for 
growers for the 1929, 1930, and 1931 pro- | raw milk and the prices received for) hill (S. 4780), designed to make clear the 
duction was considerably less than they} bottled milk, cream, and other products, : 

would have received had there been no to be marketed, and will it be possible to} 


breaks in the stock market since Septem- | operate the business on that margin? 


per bushel | ened, as 
pends primarily upon the manager. 


Factors to Be Considered | 
The pamphlet is designed as “an aid to 


| 


“While new milk plants are almost con- 


“What will be the probable spread or 





the success of a milk business de- 


of the various rooms and machinery. It 
is possible for a well-arranged plant to 
effect great econonties in labor, while a 
poorly planned plant may become a con- 
tinual source of extra expense, because of 
the excessive labor required.” 


President Criticized 
For Farm Loan Veto 


‘Millions Disappointed,’ Sena- 
tor Black Declares 


The President’s “pocket veto” of the 


intent of Congress to include livestock, 
dairy farming, poultry raising and Sum- 


Alabama, said in a prepared statement 
just made public. He said the pocket veto 





investigation at the December session. 

He said he will introduce a resolution 
for a Senate investigation with a view to 
developing the facts and placing the 
blame. He said “there was not the slight- 
est excuse for the President’s calling out 
the Army on that occasion.” 

Regarding the suggestion of communism 


among the men, he said that, if there 
were communists there, they should have 
been found by the Government agents 
before the incident occurred. 





Use of Messengers 


Declared Restricted | 





Corporations or Individuals Li- 
able for Regular Service 


Union, Postal Telegraph, or other private 
message delivery companies, are liable to 
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Los ANGELES 4 

” “Weer ; Shuts the door to the farmers in the | Penalty for vagetes Of posal laws, % General: Walter S.| Reilly Generel: Gtedon Simpsce . 
Rett thn atark af “tha dancaahind wan <> rom the farmers’ standpoint, the, “Is there capital enough available to! Reconstruction Act while billions of | ¥@* § orally July 30 by Horace J. uss Bullding m ends: Sululere 
en consumption. In oie prices fel] | Teatest hardship that is created by major | equip a modern sanitary plant and operate | gollars are being loaned for relief of rail- | Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post Office De- Cones ave S809 Senate Ave. Urnepees aire 
because consumers, though purchasing the ae depressions is the wide dis-| it until it reaches a paying basis? _ |roads and business enterprises. partment. BRANCH CIRCULATION OFFICES a 
in ceeneiien | aere wmatie $ s| crepancy between prices received by farm-| “Is ther> a sufficient supply of milk of | When such messenger companies regu- New Yorn Outeaoo 
aed ee eceenenae. a a Pay a8 | ers and the prices paid by them, the| proper quality available, or can enough be one authorized statement follows in full larly deliver dietivurttatinns ter nox aes Coter 4 Fates opty Ae ga ” London fate 7160 = 

The prices of ‘foods which are largely | N@rrowing of the gap between income and} made available to operate the plant suc- . corporation or individual, the company vor Pv i ne ‘ : 
sold in the domestic markets and the pur-|°Utg0. When prices were reduced by | cessfully? 


chasing power of domestic consumers as|™€@Tly 55 per cent in a period of only a| 
indicated by factory pay rolls, both ex-|¥ear during the 1920-21 depression, the| 
perienced the boom of 1920, the great de-|Prices of goods bought by farmers for | 

production purposes fell from 192 per cent | 
of pre-war levels (in December, 1919) to} 
142 per cent (in December, 1921), a de- 
cline of about 25 per cent. 


pression of 1921, the recovery of 1923, and 
the two cyclical fluctuations between 1924 
and 1930. 


Effect on Prices of Food 
In 1923 food prices faiied to rise as 


much as the recovery in the business sit-| 2 
uation warranted, but this failure was the | ‘Of pre-war levels) in 1920 to 150 in 1921 
result of burdensome supplies of food|—® drop of 37 per cent. Taxes on farm 
Another difference occurred in| Property actually advanced from 155 per | 

1927, when factory pay rolls reached their | cent of pre-war levels: in 1920 to 217 per} 
low point a few months after food prices|C€Mt in 1921 or an increase of 40 per| 
The greater general rise in these |Cemt at a most inopportune moment. 


products. 


did. 
food prices since 1924 than that shown by 


factory pay rolls is due to the marked ad-| Widened the disparity between certain | 
vances in beef prices due to a shortage farm costs and farm receipts. During the | 
of cattle, the peak of the beef-price cycle |*W°-year interval between October, 1929. | 

In|@nd October, 1931, when farm prices were | 
spite of these differences, however, there|CUt in half and gross returns were re-| 
has been a very definite reflection of the|Guced by about 40 per cent, prices of | 
ups and downs in business and of the|Commodities used in farm production de- | 


occurring in the last part of 1928. 


accompanying fluctuations in the whole- 
sale prices of foods in the United States. 
Evidently wholesale dealers pay farmers 


more or less depending on the state of|Sion, again declined more than the prices 


iness. 

The ability of dealers in the wholesale 
markets to pay more or less depends, of 
course, on what they in turn are able to 
sell their wares for in the retail markets. 


This does not, however, mean that there is| of 267 per cent of pre-war levels in 1929 |creased demand, and the necessity of|The chief benefits of the measure would |clearly that only where such message de- Gsonag F. Porras coum sacs 2. Ot, Boasuee 
an exact correspondence between ueates| remiained practically unchanged as prices|keeping the farm running, that leave the| have been afforded to the farmers of the|liveries are irregular are the siamese Joun W. WEEKS BP. Youu Bumen Gcuiesinese 
tions in wholesale and retail prices. Some-|of most commodities and services fell, The 


times several weeks or months may elapse | total farm-mortgage debt during the 1930- 








Decline in Farm Wages 
Farm wages declined from 239 per cent | 


The 1930-31 depression has again 


clined from 146 per cent of pre-war levels 
to about 123, or about 15 per cent. 


Farm wages, as in the 1920-21 depres- 


of commodities used in production, the | 
decline in this case being from 174 per 
cent of pre-war levels to 113 per cent, or 


| countered? 


“Is there & steady demand for milk in| 
the locality under consideration, and is| 
this demand being met by dealers already | 


in the business? | 


Character of Competition 
“What type of competition will be en-| 

“What is the attitude of the local health 
department? A capable health depart- 
ment can be of great help to a plant that 
is putting out a high-grade product. 

“What is the local labor situation? Can 
reliable help. be procured? 

“Are the householders in the community 
able and willing to pay a fair price for a 
high-grade .product? Do they pay their 
bills promptly? 


President Hoover has disappointed mil- 
lions of farmers by selecting for his only 
veto Senate bill 4780. This farm relief 
bill, has the unqualified approval of the 
National Farm Bureau Federation; the 
|National Dairy Union, the National 
| Grange, the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
and various other agricultural and live- 
| Stock associations. , 


This bill directed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to grant loans out of the remain- 
| ing portion of the original appropriation 
|made for agriculture by amendment to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act. 


| Mr. Hyde by strained interpretations 
| and unduly restrictive regulations had ex- 





“Can the community be induced to use 
more milk? Will it be possible to work up 
a trade in other products, such as cream, 
buttermilk, butter, and cottage cheese? 

Large Investment Involved 

“There are also minor considerations; 
but if the foregoing conditions are favor- 
able, the advisability of establishing a new 


ing the 1920-21 depression and this has 
meant a greater drain on shrunken farm 
receipts. * 

It is the failure of these and other cost 


|cluded from the benefits of this measure, 


}all livestock growers, poultry farmers, 
| dairy 


farmers, wheat farmers, strawberry | 


also violates the law, in that it is en- 
croaching upon the Government’s monop- 


oly on mail transportation, it was ex- 
plained. 


Emergency messenger, or messages sent 
irregularly or Only occasionally, Mr. Don- 
nelly declared may be delivered by private 
interests without the Department's taking 
any action against sender or deliverer. 

‘The following additional information 
was made available: 


Since new postage rates went into ef- 
fect July 6, business houses with large 
mailings-lists have sought some means 
whereby they might have their statements, 
bills and other mail matter delivered by 
private interests, in order to avoid pay- 
ment of increased postage rates. 


In a previous statement, the Department 


|farmers and all other farmers who pre-|had pointed out that any concern or in- 


pare, fertilize and cultivate their crops in 
| 1932 for harvesting in the early months 
|of 1933. President Hoover by his veto 
| approves t'e Hyde regulations, and shuts 
the doo:s of the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation in the face of these farmers. 


| Billions of dollars have been provided 
| to lend needy railroads and business en- 
terprises and Mr. Hoover vetoes a few 
millions for needy farmers, This is Mr. 


a drop of 36 per cent. But taxes on farm |items to contract when receipts are being | Hoover’s idea of relief to agriculture. No 
property, which reached a post-war peak | halved by financial conditions and de- | other bill will afford this relief to farmers. 





before prices on the retail markets are |31 depression was also greater than dur- | 


x 


average farmer with no net income for 
his capital and labor during periods of 
industria] depressions, 


} 


West and the South. Evidently Mr. 
Hoover is not willing to include them in 
@ relief program, 





dividual who contracted to deliver mail 
matter for these organizations was liable 
to penalty of $500 fine for each offense. 
In addition, the deliverer was liable to a 
similar fine for each offense. 

After this statement, the question of 
such operations by the Western Wnion and 
Postal Telegraph and other such eompa- 
nies, was brought out by persons who did 
not understand that these companies 
were included in the restriction. 


Mr. Donnelly’s statement brings out 


justified in accepting them, and in no case 
may the companies contract to deliver 
matter on a regular basis, 
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Aid of Utilities 
In Giving Power 
Data Discussed 


Desire Shown to Cooperate 
In Rendering Public Serv- 
ice, Says Chairman of Fed- 
eral Commission 


The cooperation of public utilities, op- 
erating or controlling power projects li- 
censed by the Federal Government with 
the Federal Power Commission has been 
most gratifying during the year and a half 
that the reorganized Commission has been 
functioning, Chairman George Otis Smith 
stated orally Aug. 1. | 

The cordial relations give evidence of 
the willingness of the companies to fur- 
nish statistics, data, and information, the 
use of which they do not distrust, and 
confirm a desire on their part to cooper- 
ate in rendering their important public 
services, he said. 

Legal Question Not Raised - 

In its compilation of information on 
holding companies controlling licensed 
power projects the companies did not raise 
@ legal question in reference to certain 
inquiries made by the Commission, and 
only in one instance was there a failure 
of a holding company to submit a full 
return on its control of the opeartion of 
@ major project, Dr. Smith pointed out. 
The outcome of the investigation, he as- 
serted, “proves the necessity for unques- 
tioned authority being vested in some) 
public agency.” 

Continuing, Dr. Smith said: 

“The recently expressed public concern 
in the financial health of operating com- 
panies and the responsibility of commis- 
sions in safeguarding the efficiency of the, 
public utilities is not altogether a new 
idea. 


| 
' 


ATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Hearn, Br=na 
ITHOUT COMMENT 8Y THE UNtrTeD States Darr 





Essential in War 


“During the war period this mainte- 
nance of efficiency, as well as credit of 
the public utility companies, was regarded 
as absolutely essential to the conduct of the 
war. In 1917, the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John Skeleton 
Williams, devoted ~~ to this sub- 
ject, and, except for the particular refer- 
ence to war emergency, many of these 
statements of 15 years ago might have 
been written in 1932. 

“The point was made that although 
these utilities touched intimately the daily 
life of the people they have been made 
the favorite targets for sneers and sav- 
age criticisms, in part deserved but in 
part unreasonable. 

“However, as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency went on to state, these companies 
generally were able to serve the needs of 
their communities with reasonable effici- 
ency and to earn fair returns on the 
money invested in them, but with changed 
conditions involving large increases in the 
cost of maintenance their efficiency was 
paralyzing much of the most important 
war work of the Government. 


Attention of Congress Called 


“The gravity of the situation when in-| 


creased efficiency of these companies was 
essential led the Comptroller to ask care- 
ful attention of Congress and the public in 
these words: 

“The first and most direct relief to the 
public utilities corporations can be given 
by the State public utilities commissions 
and municipal and local authorities, with 
the broad-minded cooperation of the 
people generally, understanding the ne- 
cessities of war and realizing that the 
more promptly its burdens are accepted 
the sooner they will be lifted. It is es- 
sential that forbearance and consideration 
be exercised by the State commissions 
and municipal authorities, and that the 
corporations also be permitted to make 
sucn additions to their charges for service 
as will keep in them the breath of sol- 
vency, protect their owners against un- 
just loss, and give them a basis of credit 
on which they may obtain the funds with 
which to meet the strain put on them by 

@ the Government's needs. The breaking 
down of these corporations would be a 
national calamity.’ ” 


Demand Increased 


For Certified Beef, 


More Than 20 Million Pounds 
Now Graded Monthly 


Consumers are inc-easing their demand 
for Government graded and stamped beef, 
the increase of the amount officially 
stamped during the past year, as com- 
pared to the amount of the preceding year, 
being 77.5 per cent, according to a state- 





Texas and Nebraska Issue No- 
tices of Embargoes on Im- 
portation of Corn 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 1. 


An emergency quarantine against the 
European cornborer has.been announced 
by the State Department of Agriculture 
for a period of 30 days, during which hear- 
ings will be held to determine whether 
the embargo should be made permanent. 

The quarantine prohibits the importa- 
tion into Texas of corn and other prod- 
ucts that may harbor the pest from the 
northeastern States. 


k 





Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 1. 

The State Department of Agriculture 

has issued notice of a quarantine against 

the importation into Nebraska of corn or 

other carriers of the European corn 
borer from the northeastern States. 


National Conference 


On Flexible Work Day 
And Week Requested 


New England Delegation 
Confers With Secretaries | 
Of Commerce and Labor | 
On Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

outside employment. Secretary Doak has 
also declare dthat he believed a five-day 
week in the Labor Department, which was 
put into effect July 30, would prove to be 
a@ good example for industry. 

Following the conference at the Labor 
Department, Secretary Doak declined to 
comment on the re-employment plan of 


the New England delegation, pending the 
meeting at the White House, but said, “I 
have always been in favor of the shorter 
working day and ‘week and I haven’t seen 
anything to make me change my mind 
about them. 


“There is a decided sentiment in favor 
of shortening: hours from industry and 
everybody in general. Men I see seem to 
be in favor of it, and prospects for vol- 
untary cooperation are very good. Busi- 
ness and ‘industry are very much inter- 
ested, not only in New England but also 
in other parts of the country. 

“The problem is, of course, a basic one 
and not necessarily an emergency one. 
Permanent measures must be adopted.” 
Governor Winant withheld ahy com-| 
ment, following the discussion with Secre- 
tary Doak, saying he preferred to await 
the outcome of the conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


Production of Milk 


Gain in Number of Animals 
Recorded for Year 


Milk production per*cow on July 1 ‘was 
reported as lower than at that date in 
any of the previous seven years, according 
to a stat-ment just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This was apparently due, the statement | 
said, to less intensive feeding, thin cows, 
poor pastures in some important areas, 
retention of low producing cows and the 
unusually large proportion of the cows 
nearly dry because they are due to freshen 
during the next few months. The follow- | 
ing additional information was made 
available: 

Crop correspondents reported for July 
1 an average of 15.66 pounds of milk per 
milk cow in their herds, compared with 
16.44 potinds on the same date last year 
and an average of 17.51 pounds on July 1 
during the previous five years. Total milk 
production on July 1 was apparently about 
1 per cent less than on the same date last 
year, the 3 or 4 per cent increase on the 
number of milk cows on the farms being 
more than offset by the nearly 5 per cent 
decrease in production per cow. 

The quantity of grain being fed by 
dairy correspondents on July 1 averaged 


with 2.4 pounds on that date last year. 
Most of the reduction compared with last 
year was in the area from the upper Mis- 
sissippi River west and southwest to the 
| Pacific coast where pastures on July 1 
were above average and food reserves de- 
pleted. 

Records of livestock numbers on many 
farms were secured by rural mail carriers 
early in June. -The 100,00 records tabu- 
lated to date confirm previous indications 
on numbers and production. They show 


| 
| 





ment just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
Monthly gradings and stampings are 


now applied to more ¢han 20,000,000 
pounds, as contrasted with less than 4,- 
000,000 pounds a month when the service 
was started six years ago, the statement 
says. The statement follows in full text: 

A sustained upswing in the consumer 
demand for Government graded and 
stamped beef is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The graded beef is 
certified as to quality as distinguished 
from its fitness as human food. All meat 
in interstate commerce must qualify as 
wholesome, but the quality certification is 
based on gradations of quality under 
standards established by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The quantity of beef officially graded 
and stamped for quality during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932, aggregated 183,- 
784,399 pounds with 103,518,300 pounds the 
preceding year, or an increase of 77.5 per 
cent. The service is on a voluntary basis, 
subject to the demand of packers, slaugh- 
terers, and wholesalers who pay for it. 
The demand of packers, slaughterers and 
wholesalers in turn reflects the demand of 
consumers. Monthly gradings and stamp- 
ings are now applied to more than 20,- 


000,000 pounds as contrasted with less 
than 4,000,000 pounds a month when the 


service was started six years ago. 


The bureau’s beef grading and stamp- 
ing service is avaiable at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia; Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, Chicago, Sioux 
Topeka, 
Its popularity is 
attributed to a growing appreciation by 
consumers of a reliable designation of 
Continued suc- 
cess, according to bureau officials is certain 
to benefit the livestock industry also, by 
encouraging livestock raisers and feeders 


City, Omaha, Kansas 


City, 
Wichita, and St. Louis. 


quality in food products. 


to strive for quality production. 





Athens-Paris Air Service 


Athens and Paris have just been-con- 
nected by a new fast air service for the 
transportation of passengers, mail and 
merchandise. The international Air Navi- 
gation Company is running planes be- 
tween the two cities with a flight speed of 


material increases in milk cows in prac- 
tically all States, fewer yearling heifers 
freshening (except in the South) but also 
fewer cows being sold. Records of heifer's 
freshened and to freshen show shifts to- 
wards Fall freshening in most States from 
Minnesota and Iowa eastward and in scat- 


|presenf emergency. The Farm Board has 


Per Cow Decreases |” 


se. 
During the same three years of economic | 
chaos the Farm Board has made loans 


tome a02 938.8 were to cooperatives. Since 


2.1 pounds per milk cow per day compared | 


‘4 


2 


tions, Declares 


providing at all times an open market 
with sufficient competition to insure the 
producer getting all that his product is 
worth; and of unifying under one control 
selling efforts by diverse cooperative units, 
thus increasing producers’ bargaining 
power. 

I shall not, present further details of 
progress here. The growth of organiza- 
tion among producers of different types 
of farm commodities will be discussed at 
length elsewhere on your program. But 
I should call attention to the fact. that 
statistics of growth in actual-numbers and 
volume of sales do not measure adequately 
th> progress of the cooperative marketing 
movement. Part of the progress achieved 
has been along lines of improved services 
and standards of quality which have bene- 
fited both producers and consumers, but 
which are not susceptible to quantitative 
measurement. 

The Farm Board had scarcely been in- 
augurated when the greatest economic 
crisis of this generation commenced. Dis- 
aster threatened agricultural prices which, 
with other raw materials, are always ex- 
tremely sensitive to changes in demand. } 
cotton aggravated the decline in prices of 
these commodities, resulting from the dis- 
appearance of domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. The conditions boded ill for farm- 
ers’ cooperative associations which in most 
instances had not been able to build up| 
the necessary financial reserves to weather 
a severe economic storm. 


Stability of Cooperatives 


Promoted by Farm Board 

The availability of credit from the Farm 
Board revolving fund for the support of 
commodity prices and for loans to farm- 


prevent the widespread breakdown of 
farmer-owned cooperatives during a pe- 
riod of acute economic pressure. The 
methods used by the Farm Board in main- 
taining the financial stability of the farm- 
ers’ marketing associations during the past 
three years are essentially the same as 
those provided more recently under the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
for emergency support for railroad, banks, 
and other business units. 

Experience during recent months has 
demonstrated conclusively that courageous 
extension of credits to strengthen over- 
deflated prices and to prevent the failure 
of sound institutions continues to be the 
only reasonable means of meeting the 


acted consistently along these lines since 
1929. 


lending institutions have been 
sharply reducing credit. Since July, 1929, 
banks have contracted their total loans 
and investments by more than $12,000,000,- 
000. In many areas at present little or no 
bank credits is obtainable for any pur- 


other, 


aggregating $1,019,214,638.36 to farmeds’ co- 





Powerful’ Antagonism Menaces Organiza- 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


\By Organized Self-help 


Relatively large world stocks of wheat and |? 


ers’ marketing organizations has served to | 


During the past three years banks and | 


operative associations and to stabilization | 


Carl Williams 


with Government assistance to organized | 
business groups.” 

We admit the charge that we are a| 
partisan agency—partisan in behalf of the 
farmers whom we represent. Furthermore | 
we intend to keep right on being partisan | 
in the cause of assisting farm producers | 
to develop a twarketing system under 
which they may hope ultimately to im- 
prove their present unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic position. 

The more we of the Farm Board study | 
the problem of agriculture the more 
firmly convinced we-are that the first es- 
sential to any solution is organization. 
This is equally true whether these prob- 
lems be emergency or long-time ones. 
Until farmers are organized they cannot 
hope for a place of equality in a highly- 
organized social structure. 


Betterment of Farmer 


Organization is the keynote of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and we believe this 
legislation offers farmers a sound, con- 
structive program for their permanent 
etterment through self-help. The purpose 


;region led, with 9,126,826,000 board feet, 


| 000,000; California, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana cut more than 1,000,000,000 | 


; 





Many States Said 
To Have Depleted 


Supply of Timber 





Two-thirds Now Dependent 
On Sources Outside of 
Their Own Borders, Says 


Forest Service 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Bureau of the Census of the Department 
of- Commerce, and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of Canada. 


feet for 1930. The north Pacific forest 
and the southern pine region produced 
6,387,080,000. In total softwood cut, Wash- 
ington led, with more than 5,000,000,000 
board feet; Oregon cut more than 3,500,- 


feet each. Texas’ 
Idaho and Florida also cut more than 
800,000,000 each. 
Production of Hardwood 

Louisiana led in total production of 
hardwoods, the cut amounting to 549,245,- 
000 board feet. Wisconsin, Mississippi, 
Michigan, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ar- 





is to strengthen, broaden and make more} 
effective the organized effort of farmers 
begun years ago, rather than to build 
something entirely new. 

In general the program calls for con- 
certed action by livestock producers, by 
grain growers, by dairymen, by wool grow- 
ers and by producers of other commodi- 
ties, to the end that they shall, through 
cooperation, be in position to obtain for 
their products a fair share of the con- 
|sumer’s dollar. It is the hope of the Farm 
|Board that all the organized forces of 
;agriculture can be brought together in 
| the furtherance of this common objective. 
| Cooperation alone cannot be expected to 
remedy the present emergency situation. 
|Even in normal times effective marketing 
organization is only one important factor 
which will make for the improvement of 
agricultural conditions. The fundamental 
difficulty of farm producers today is that 
their domestic and foreign markets have 
almost totally disappeared. 

Agriculture alone cannot be expected to 
adjust to this situation. But even under 
such conditions effective organization for 
marketing their products will tend to pro- 
|tect producers from the worst ravages of 
the declining prices resulting from a dras- 
tically reduced demand. When markets 
are again available, effective organization 
should go far to assure, to farmers a fair 
share of prosperity. 

Farmers are organizing in cooperative 
marketing associations to produce a new 
result—not merely to replace the old sys- 
tem and to absorb the functions already 
| performed by established private agencies. 
Cooperative marketing affords a system 
operated from the point of view of and 
entirely in the interests of the agricul- 
tural producer. Its program embraces all 
factors affecting the earnings of farmers 
| from primary production processes to ulti- 
|mate consumption. 


Improvement of Products 
By Cooperative Marketing 


| Cooperative organization offers oppor- 





corporations. On July 2, 1932, loans 
outstanding from the revolving fund 
amounted to $487,362,90832, of which 


the Board was organized, cooperatives 
have borrowed $357,103,399.49 and have re- 
paid $186,700,460.62. 

Furthermore the Board is responsible 
for an even larger expansion of credit 
than these ngures would indicate. Banks 
and other private investors have furnished 
approximately $2 of credit to cooperatives 
as primary loans for every $1 of credit that 
the Board has supplied as secondary loans. 


Survival of Depression 


By Farm Cooperatives 
Cooperatives, with only a few excep- 


that has strewn the path with business 
failures. During the past three years 
more than 4,500 banks and 75,000 com- 
merciah institutions have failed. 


speaks most highly of the stability of these 
associations and the 
farmer memberships. ; 
great credit to agriculture and one which 
the Farm Board is proud to have had a 
part in helping to make. 


| 


operative marketing as a fundamental 
means of improving the agricultural situa- 
tion. The concrete expression of this 
recognition was the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and the establish- 
ment of a loan fund for cooperative as- 
sociations. The Farm Board was set up 
to provide Government assistance to the 


farmers a degree of equality of economic 
opportunity with industrial groups. 


this agency the Federal Government is 
giving one group unfair economic ad- 
vantage. The old slogan “Get the Gov- 
ernment out of business,” has been given 
the new meaning of “Stop Government 





tered States elsewhere. 


aid to agriculture, but do not interfere 





With canning and preserving activities 
in the home well underway, glassware 


ers in the last few weeks and in some 
cases have found it difficult to handle 
orders promptly, according to information 
just made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Greater interest in 
conserving fruits and vegetables for the 
Winter is helping to keep this branch of 
the glass industry in a much better po- 
sition than other lines. 

Trade reports received in the Depart- 
ment show that shipments of fruit con- 
tainers are being made in good volume 
and that production is being kept well 
within demand as manufacturers wish to 
avoid piling up of large stocks inasmuch 
as Government estimates forecast smaller 
crops this year than last. An undeter- 
mined factor in later Summer demand is 
the activity of small growers, especially 
of vegetables, data for which is not in- 


| 


tional advices as follows: 


Large Stocks Avoided 
That part of the glass industry devoted 
to production of fruit and vegetable con- 


in the industry.. Emphasis of various re- 
| lief organizations on home canning has 
benefited glass makers and enable most 
concerns to show a good profit last year. 
The larger companies have continued to 
pay dividends as usual. 

Prospects for this year, however, have 
been anticipated with less ertthusiasm by 





112 miles per hour. 
® merce.) 


p 


(Department of Com- 


port pointed to heavy declines in fruit 


manufacturers have been receiving large | 
demands for fruit jars and jelly contain- | 


Home Canning and Preserving Activities 
Increase Production in Glass Industry 


at 30 per cent less than a year ago. 
It is for this reason that container man- 
ufacturers have been’ careful not to ac- 


Summer rush came in it was found that 
these stocks were insufficient and manu- 
facturing was behind demand. It is ques- 
tion of whether the market will continue to 
absorb the quantity of goods which has 


clined toward the belief that the pace can- 


season is at hand. 
Flat Glass Demand 





sales. 


reflected in flat glass requirements. 


| 


an unfavorable influence in the industry 


Shipments of glass products on the whole 
during the present montl are expected by 
a leading trade journal to reach the low- 
manufactuers in view of the less favorable| est mark in 40 years, largely because of| against unorganized agriculture. 
crop estimates. A recent Government re-| the falling off in flat glass and specialty 


; Ware, 


tions, have withstood the financial storm | 


The performance of the cooperatives | 


loyalty of their) 
It is a record of| 


After years of effort farm producers | 
finally obtained official recognition of co- | 


cooperative movement, thereby giving to} 


Severe attacks have been made on the) 
Farni Board on the grounds that through | 


yields, with the peach harvest estimated | 


cumulate large stocks but when the first | 


recently been produced. Thé trade is in-; 


not continue for long, although the best | 


The manufacture of fruit containers is 
an important part of the glass industry | 
but it isby no means the primary element. | 
Most important items in glass manufac-| 
turing are plate and window glass and 
these products depend largely on the auto- 
mobile «nd construction industries for | 

The demand from these outlets | 
| has been very poor and the immediate 
cluded in Government reports, according! future holds little promise. The only pos-| 
to the information which includes addi-| sibility is that the establishment of the 
|new Federal Home Loan Bank may stimu- 
|late home construction which would be 


Another large section of the industry is 
tainers, particularly for home canning and |that devoted to table and specialty glass-| 
preserving, has been the one bright spot | Ware, where depression has had its effect. | 
There are more factories inactive than ac-| 
tive and only those producing the cheaper 
grades of tableware are experiencing fair 
volume but price competition has been} 


tunities for. improving the quality and 
| types of products to meet specific market 


|demands, for controlling output and for 
| Stimulating demand, which are entirely 
lacking under the old marketing system. 
| The achievement which producers have 
made in merely replacing established mid- 
dlemen is relatively unimportant in itself. 

In many cases, however, this has served 
as the entering wedge into the market for 
a cooperative organization. Its mere pres- 
ence in the market has secured for all 
producers of the commodity concerned 
better prices for their product than they 
would otherwise have obtained. 

_No group is more aware of the real 
| Significance of the cooperative marketing 
movement than the private distributors 
and processors of farm products who have 
long followed the vicious practice of 
| Squeezing their profit margins out of pri= 
mary producers. These interests continu- 
ally present their expert appraisal of the 
significance of the cooperative develop- 
ment in vicious attacks on the movement 
before Congress and in the public press. 

They fight hardest when their pocket- 
books are affected. The distributors and 
processors have the strongest possible eco- 
nomic motive behind their opposition to 
the development of cooperative marketing 
as a means of improving agricultural con- 
ditions. 

Data on the earnings of all distributors 
and processors of farm products are nol 
available. Therefore an adequate statis- 
tical picture of the economic position of 
these groups cannot be presentéd. But a 


called “food” and tobacco companies, 
| whose securities are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, with the earnings 
of companies representing other industrial 
groups and with the income of agricul- 
tural producers during the last three 
years, presents illuminating information. 


Larger Earnings of Handlers 
Of Agricultural Products 


ture dropped 41 per cent, 
$1,000,000,000 last year. 


Tobacco com 


a-large part of which was exported. 


an important food-processing company: 


low public purchasing power. 





of highly organized business 


comparison of the earnings of the so-| 


For instancé, the earnings available for | 
dividends to common-stock holders han- 
dling daiiry products were 42 per cent/| 
greater in 1931 than in 1928; whereas in| 
that period the gross income of agricul-| —— 
resulting in 
farmers suffering a deficit of upward of drawn 


* * * and lower selling prices have ad- 


This is a statement by an impartial au-| night. 
thority which tells in a few words the rea-| aiding you, through organization, to con-| ber of passengers carried by airplane at|and in the past has drawn on neighbor- 
son for the intense opposition to the,centrate your selling power so you can in- 
|farmer’s efforts to control the marketing /|telligently meet the already concentrated 
}of his own products. It is clearly a case} buying power of those who buy your 
interests | products. 

My suggestion to you is to defend your 
The attack on cooperative marketing has; law and do your part towards making it| available seating capacity —(Department 


kansas and Virginia followed in order. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the softwood 
{lumber produced and 48 per cent of the 
| hardwood lumber were shipped out of the 
States of origin to other States. Nine per 
cent each of hardwood and softwood lum- 
| ber cut was exported to foreign countries. 
| Michigan was first in consumption of 
| hardwoods, with 415,526,000 board feet, and 
| third highest in consumption per capita, 
with 85 feet. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 


Tennessee and New York, follow in the) 
total used. Tennessee leads in per capita} 


consumption with 106 feet. High con- 
sumption figures in Tennessee and other 
Central States are due in part to manu- 
facture of furniture and other articles 
for shipment to other States. 


Consumption of Softwoods 

California used more softwoods than any 
other State, the estimate being 2,372,828,- 
/000 board feet. New York followed with 
| 1,899,998,000; and Washington, Illinois and 
| Pennsylvania, with more.than a billion 
}each. Per capita consumption of soft- 
| wood was generally highest in western 
| States and in the larger manufacturing 
| States of the East. 
Although the per capita consumption 


| 


East, consumption far outran production 
of softwoods. The Middle Atlantic region, 
for instance, consumed about 20 per cent 
of the softwoods, but produced only about 
2% per cent of its requirements. The Lake 
region produced less than 40 per cent and 
the Central region less than 7 per ceni 
of its requirements. 


Per Capita Consumption 

Per capita consumption of softwoods in 
the United States showed a reduction of 
32 per cent and that of hardwoods a re- 
duction of 33 per cent since 1928, the year 
of the latest previous estimates. For the 
United States as a whole, the per capita 
consumption of softwoods for 1930 was 
158 feet, and the hardwood average was 
32 feet, a total of 190 feet. Canada’s per 


179 feet was softwoods and 29 feet hard- 


of Statistics. 
93 per cent .of all softwood lumber im- 
ports. Softwood lumber 
importations of Canadian lumber came 
and Michigan, due to lack of forests in 


meet their requirements. 





Dairy Exports Take 


jalent, he declares, that the variety of 


Softwood production for the United | 
States was estimated at 21,322,786,000 board | 


cut was 888,680,000. | 
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Two States Acting | Loans Made to Cooperatives 
_ Against Cornborer| By Farm Board Exceed Billion 


Chinese Language 
Is Urged for Trade 


Favorable Reaction Among Buy- 
ers Is Predicted Through Use 
In Sales Literature 





The use of the Chinese language in| 
jsales literature intended for distribution | 
/in China is suggested to American manu- 
facturers by Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold, of the Commerce Department’s 
Shanghai office. The idea widely prev- 





‘dialects in China makes it impracticable 


to employ Chinese is not justified, in that} 
there is only one written Chinese language | 
|and this is in use throughout the country. 
Many exaggerated statements have ap- 
peared in connection with the dialectic 
differences of the spoken Chinese lan- 
guage, according to Arnold. Three-fourths 
of the Chinese people, he says, speak 
some form of Mandarin-Chinese, and un- 
derstand and make themselves understood | 
to one another. In dealing with the 
Chinese for trading purpose American 
\firms should bear in mind that they are 
generally not contacting with the illiterate 
elements of the population. Thus the dia- 
|lectic differences have been overestimated 


American manufacturer who would utilize 
Chinese in representing his products to 


A short time ago an American manu- 
facturer of tractors departed from the 


leaflet for the Chinese trade in both 
Chinese and English. This innovation, 
Arnold believes, is certain to result in a 
favorable ‘reaction among the Chinese 
buyers.—(Department of Commerce.) 





‘Women’s Wages. | 


in the handicaps which they offer the} 
the Chinese people, the trade envoy states. | 


usual procedure and issued an advertising | 





ere 


* 


Found to Elevate — 
Living Standards 


Purchasing Power Raised by 


Their Employment, Dr. 
Cooper Tells Educators 
. In London 





Greater purchasing power and. higher 
standards of living result from the em- 
ployment of women in business, Dr. 
William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner ot Education, declared in a 
recent address before the International 
Congress on Commercial Education at 
London, England, according to information 
| made available at the Department of the 
Iaterior. 

Pointing out that women “become more 
active producers and consumers,” Dr. 
| Cooper added, however, that “their em- 
ployment at low wage scales tends to de- 
| crease the earning power and promotional 
| opportunities for men.” 

Tends to Displace Men , 

“The employment of. women tends to 
displace meri during periods characterized 
by labor surpluses and has serious conse- 
quences if there is a faulty distribution 
Lof incomes per family,” he said. . 
| Speaking at the same session, Miss 
Eleanor Skimin, Delegate from Detroit, 
analyzed the use of mechanical devices in 
teaching business subjects in the United 
| States, and concluded that “such me- 
chanical aids have become indispensable 
in the teaching of commercial subjects.” 
The use of the moving picture, the phono- 
graph, and the radio, she declared, has 
stimulated interest and has been an im- 





Direct Loans Sought 


| portant aid to instruction, especially where 








was not relatively high in the populous, 


capita consumption was 208 feet, of which | 
woods, according to the Dominion Bureau 


Softwood lumber imported from Canada 
was estimated at 1,077,348,000 board feet, 


exported to) 
Canada amounted to 65,900,000 feet. Large 


into New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey 


those States sufficiently productive to 


From Reserve Banks 


By Many Applicants 


| 


Adequate Security Must Be, 
Offered by Prospective | 
Borrowers, Federal Board 
Emphasizes 





, 

Many applications for the new direct 
loans, which they are now authorized to} 
make, have been received by the Federal 
reserve banks, according to oral state- 
ments made at the offices of the Federal 
Reserve Board Aug. 1. 

The Board, invoking the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act, on Aug. 1 
empowered the reserve banks, which are 
designed as central banks for member 
institutions, to make for the first time 
in their history advances direct to cor- 
porations, partnerships and individuals, 
accérding to the statements. (The Board's 
statement on the authorization was 
printed in full text in the issue of Aug. 1.) 

Persons and companies had been apply- 
ing to the reserve banks and even to the 
Board itself for loans long before the) 
Board by a vote of at least five of its| 
members declared an emergency existing 
and the direct loans necessary, it was 
pointed out orally. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 
|. A part of the applications are from 
| persons who are not deserving and who 
have been refused advances by commer- 
cial banks. The new loans, however, may 
be made only to persons and companies 
which can offer adequate security and 
which can give for discount notes, drafts 
or bills of exchange which the reserve 
banks would ordinarily accept from the 
member banks. The prospective borrower 
must, moreover, prove to the reserve bank 
that no commercial institution to which 
he has applied would advance him “the 
loan on this adequate security. 








Of Butter Shipped in Year 


sold abroad. 


sent the dairy output of 12,100 farms. 


273,723 pounds of dried milk. 


| 
United Kingdom and Japan. 


border between Texas and Mexico. 





merce.) 


| equality of economic advantage with othe 


refully. 


to help you. 
It is doing that. 


| 


only just begun. At best it will be a long- | :nore effective. 


Output of 12,100 Farms 
More Than 1,578,869 Pounds 


Exports of dairy products from the ; 
United States during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30 last represented production 
from approximately 60,500 cows, according 
to the Commerce Department’s foodstuffs | 
division, the deduction being based on the 
fluid milk equivalent of all dairy products 
Census figures show that 
there is an average of about five cows on 
each farm on which dairy cows are kept, | 
so that these dairy product exports repre- 


Statistics for the last fiscal year reveal 
that United States producers sold in for- 
éign markets 1,578,869 pounds of butter; 
1,607,259 pounds of cheese; 66,650 gallons 
of fresh milk and cream, 65,579,579 pounds 
of condensed and evaporated milk; and 7,- 


The chief foreign outlets for American 
butter are the West Indies, Mexico and 
Venezuela; Panama, Mexico and the Philip- 
pines take the largest quantities of cheese; 
while American condensed milk finds its 
chief foreign markets in the Philippines, 
The fresh 
milk and cream trade is mainly over the 


The north Middle-western area is the 
chief dairy-products area of the country 
with Wisconsin ranking as the largest in- 
dividual producers——(Department of Com- 


-out campaign. Producers ar. there- | OWer. 
| fore faced with the necessity of organized 
Comparable earnings of automobile and| action, not only to secure some degree 
| truck manufacturers decreased 75 per cent, 
and the steel industry was reduced to a|8roups, but also’ to save the marketing 
deficit basis. Earnings of baking and flour | institutions which they have already set 
| milling concerns were off only 2 per cent.| UP against concerted attack by powerful | 
panies increased their earn- | antagonists. . 
ings 41 per cent, notwithstanding the fact | 
that farmers were paid record low prices|ing to the farmers of America. 
for such tobacco as they were able to sell.| YOu believe the propaganda which is be- 
In fact, the net profits of the four leading | ing circulated by the grain trade and many 
tobacco manufacturing companies in 1931|0ther handlers of farm products under 
amounted to more than 80 per cent of the | the old system, and the speeches and radio 
|total farm value of all the tebacco pro-| talks they are making about what a hor- 
duced in the United States in that year,|Tible law the Agricultural Marketing Act 
is and how it has injured the farmer, 
A well-known investment service in a|Stop and think the whole matter over 
recent bulletin distributed to its subscrib- | 4 
ers makes the following statement in the} 
course of its analysis of the securities of |in the past to help you better your con- 
tion? They have always been and are 
“Curtailed consumer purchasing power | OW against your organizing your own 
business, so you can control in a measure 
versely affected earnings since early 1931.| the sale of your products. What construc- 
| Through reductions in * * * (farm price) | tive suggestions have they made to better 
quotations, however, the major portion of |Your present condition, except advising 
this decline in selling prices has been | YOu to abandon your efforts to intelli- 
passed on to the farmer, and profit mar- | 
gins * * * are still well maintained. Re-|°f your business back into their hands? 
cent adjustments in * * * prices * * * are} 
understood to be resulting in substantially | passed by Congress 
increased sales, and prospects indicate gen- | Principal objective is to help you organize | Bureau, Department of Labor.) 
eral maintenance of the present rate of | your business. 
earnings, through the remaining period of 


I would like to issue one word of warn- 
Before 


What have private trade interests done 


gently organize and to place the handling 


The Agricultural Marketing Act was 


Do you 
want it stopped? The law is not perfect. 
It was no designed to make you rich over- 
It was passed for the purpose of | 


Bonus Given in Latvia 
| On Exports of Butter 


| used in the tenons of commercial sub- 


jects. 

The phonograph, she pointed out, has 
been found to be a most useful agent in 
developing rhythm in the teaching of 
typewriting. ‘The use of music during 
typewriting has been found to be excellent 
in controlling typewriting speed. The 
phonograph can be used equally well in 
developing fluency in writing shorthand, 
while the employment of phonograph rec- 
ords for dictation have proved to be most 
helpful. 

Miss Skimin presented to the Con- 
gress the results of a number of experi- 
ments and tests with mechanical devices 
in teaching in the United States by means 
of the radio, the moving pitcure, and the 
phonograph, cited marked improvement in 
achievement by their use, and asserted 
that conmmercial teachers should be 
“open mined about the contributions they 
are making.” ‘ 


Cites Gain in Business Subjects 


L. S. Lyon, of the Brookings Institution; 
Washington, D. C., and official delegate, 
called attention to the great increase in 
the teaching of business subjects in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. This expansion 
of business training, he said, has been 
marked since the war. Enrollment in 
private schools, he said, has decreased to 
180,000 but it has increased phenomenally 
in the public secondary education from 180,- 
000 in 1914 to 600,000 in 1932. 

There have been increased enrollment in 
junior high schools and junior colleges, Mr. 
Lyon said, while colleges now have 70,000 
students pursuing commercial subjects. In 
recent years, there has been a tenden 
on the part of industry to train and super- 
vise its workers, he added. 

Dr. Cooper told the members of the 
Congress that the increased numbers 0 
women in business in the United States 
represents some of the greatest educa- 
tional, occupational, and social changes 
ever witnessed in any generation. The 
main factor propelling women into the 
wage earning group, Dr. Cooper said, was 
their desire for economic independence. 

“The desire for economic independence, 
if not for economic advantage, is the 
primary cause. Women like economic 
security. They fear economic insecurity, 
especially if children are involved. 
Through education, advertising, and mo- 
tion pictures, we have raised, or at least 
modified, the standards of living, and 





| 





‘Sum Amounts to About 50 Per 
Cent of’ Present Price 


The butter industry of Latvia is receiv- 
ing Government aid in the way of a bonus 
to producers on exports that at present 
|amounts to about 50 per cent increase in 

the market price, according to a report 
»| to the Commerce Department from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Everett B. Ans- 
ley, Riga, Latvia. ? 

Under the new law, which“ extends to 
July 1, 1933, exporters of butter are guar- 
| anteed a price of 48 cents a kilogram for 
| first grade butter and 46 cents a kilogram 
for second grade butter. The present ex- 
;port market on Latvian butter is about 





ment bonus virtually 50 per cent of the 
export price. 

Butter exports from Latvia in the first 
half of 1932 amounted to 1,339,909 kilo- 


grams in the game period of 1931. 

There is a provision in the law which 
operates only in the event that the export 
|price of butter advances above the guar- 
io figure. If this occurs, the butter 
interests must transfer one-half of the 
| amount received per kilogram to the Gov- 


paying the bonus when the market is 
(Kilogram equals about 21-5 
pounds.)—(Department of Commerce.) 


Child Welfare Center 
Is Opened in Scutari 


A child-welfare center has been opened 
in Scutari, the largest city of Albania, 
as the first step in a campaign against 
|the excessive infant mortality of that 


east coast of the Adriatic. Present meth- 
ods of child nurture and maternal care 
in this Moslem country resemble thosc 
of medieval times. Salary and expenses 


been supplied by the Save the Children 
Fund, premises and other expenses being 
provided by the Albanian government 
The mothers have proved eager to learn, 
jand the average daily attendance has 
| been 20. 

The only midwifery training in the 
|country has been given by the French 
Red Cross at Tirana, the capital city. 
| Twelve Albanian girls have completed the 
| four-year elementary course in nursing 
and midwifery, and two of these have 
been sent to France to study for their 
diplomas. One of the first-year pupils 





Its | assists at the Scutari center—Children’s 





Air Passengers Increase 
An increase of 12 per cent in the num- 


the Templehof Airport, Berlin, during 
May as compared with that month in 
1931 was noted despite a drop of 7 per 
cent in the number of starts and landings 
at that field, indicating greater use of 





jof Commerce.) 


| 32 cents per kilogram, making the Govern-| 


|grams, as compared with 7,689,886 kilo-| 


ernment, where it will be deposited in a! 
special fund to partly defray the cost of | 


picturesque mountain kingdom on the! 


for the head of the Scrutari center have; 


women have more wants for the products 
and services of business.” 


More Opportunity Afforded 


| Dr. Cooper cited the increased inven- 
| tions and industrialization throughout 
the United States which have lightened 
household work and removed much of the. 
drudgery. More opportunity, therefore; 
has been afforded women to engage in 
wage earning employment. ‘ 
Employers are convinced, the Commis 
|sioner declared, of the superiority of 
; women to men in the performance of cer 
| tain tasks in business. ‘Furthermore the 
tendency for clerical salaries not to in- 
crease as rapidly as salaries in other fields. 
has given the women a more secure hold 
on business positions,” he added. ’ 
He stated that the American schools 
have adjusted their courses to the needs 
|0f women who plan to enter a variety. 
of business positions. Although many 
sociologists are disturbed by the entry of. 
women into business, with the result 
either of postponement of marriage, or no 
marriage at all, or a marriage without 
children or without adequate family life, 
| Dr Cooper said the point of view of yes- 
terday has changed, women have made 
| progress, and “the educational, social, po-, 
jlitical, and vocational progress of the 
;masses of women is the most hopeful 
| characteristic of our civilization.” io 


| 





Japan Cuts Imports 
Of Indian Pig Iron 


| Tariff Increase of 260 Per Cent 
Effective on June 15 


By the imposition of drastically in-. 
creased import duties Japan has made 
practically prohibitive the importation of, 
pig iron from British India, according tor 
a report by Vice Consul Charles A. Hutch-' 
inson, Tokyo, made public by the Com=— 
merce Department. 

In 1931, as in numerous preceding years, 
|Manchuria alone supplied more pig iron, 
to the Japanese iron and steel industry 
than did India; while, from the stand- 
point of the last named, cotton only ex+ 
ceeded pig iron in importance in the 
supplied Japan. On June 15, however, the 
Japanese tariff.on pig iron was increased 
260 per cent or from 1.66 yen per metric, 
ton to 6 yen, with the result that im-. 
portations from India virtually ceased. 

In anticipation of this action Japanese 
traders in pig iron laid in large stocks,, 
the trade with India totaling 74,592 metric. 
tons during the first four months of the- 
year as against 35,486 tons during the. 
same period of 1931. Siatistics for the re-- 
maining six weeks of the low-tariff period. 
are not yet available, but are expected ta. 
show a similar trend. st 

The Japanese iron and steel industry. 
lacks adequate supplies of raw materials— 
iron ore and coking coal in particular—, 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





ing suppliers for a goodly pi of. 
the raw material required for average 
operation. The importation of pig iron. 
rather than iron ore and coal acts 
conserve the Empire's slender supply } 
these two products.— (Department of Com-_ 
merce.) 
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Michigan to Push Patent Claims Held to Be Valid NEW BOOKS 
Tax Prosecutions’) Qn Lighting Set for Decoration 


Fact That Patentee Did Obvious Thing De- 
clared Not to Show Lack of Invention 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied ‘ py the Library 

of Consvens. ietlon’ books in for- 

lan, official documents 

aa books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
New Haven, Conn./or understock the 8, | 24 — 32 hn is at end of last line. 

LECTR: PORA’ outfits with consequent embarrassmen 
~* oe ee and loss of business incident to being un- 
able to satisfactorily meet the demand 
for the various outfits. 

The inventor set out to produce a light- | 
ing set which would obviate those diffi- 
culties as will appear from line 45, page 


<r Turner, J. M. W. Turner. (Great masters in 

, color.) 2 p., 16 colored mounted plates. 
Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1931. 

31-28530 

Van Alstyne, Dorothy. Play behavior and 

candice of play materials of pre-school 


v. 
M. Gotpman & Co., INc. 
District Court, D. Connecticut, 
Equity No. 2112. 
Morris KIRscHSTEIN and BENJAMIN SLADE 
for plaintiff; Henry E. RockweL. and 


increasing debts. Borrowing is postponing 





fe. ey ] e of e in number—comprised this official com- 
tion Problems of Municipalities == 0.0... san. 
Wee a 2 ws an, with which to carry or its work and it 
And Smaller Towns Are Discussed '23-crssr ct, om 
j rai of State and local taxatior and the financ- 
| fully studied, painstakingly written and a 
most notable contribution to these prob- Entered for Failures to 
th itane ottlin tee es Collect Gasoline Levy 
: ; eo same as those ex! within e. 
By Connecticut Tax Commissioner; Group- | ““Is ‘single-volume report is of length, 
i i i i statistical and soundly phil cal. At|. Vigorous prosecution of gasoline dis- 
ing by Size Declared to Be Unjustified satistical and soundly pnlowophionl. "at|, viorour Prosecution of gaecine dis] 
developed in the management not only of| failed to the tax to the State has been 
By William H. Blodgett pey . a 
y that great State but of the municipalities promised by D. Fi A Gua 
'4 appe pject' “Tax, able moneys enforce borrowing, and the | are who would wish to go into the minutiae esc tzgera 
Problems ” fhe emailer ‘Towns that the/ results of annual borrowing are seen iN | of this problem of taxation and the financ«| » He Sid the Whais Wiad phoobeution 
of seit bills. 
entiated from the problems of larger ee a oe baat iin ways 
towns. As 8 fact, positive grouping Os must be made to su credit and 
neither possible nor desirable. All towns eeediien oositye Poe sr ae oes 
as possible, all should be dealt with on ent, whatever its sige or wealth, 
equal terms. Neither size nor wealth nor ach erat a. threatins: the well- | 
ne on a different basis than with all copardizes its own perpetuity, The power | 
i ig Furthermore, the scale graduat- e te is the power to destroy the tax- | 
t is neither uniferm nor constant.| has many times accomplished the over- | 
The line between the larger and the) throw of government. 
f but having no recognized| row money annually in relatively large 
reality * aw amounts. A town whose fiscal year ends} 
i i ¢ met 
1l towns differ widely| of its taxes are collected, its budge 
Secor, thernsciven. How comes it to pass| and the statutes in every respect complied 
i | 1 year 
in sufficient amount | from the commencement of its fisca 
‘0 eae tes requirements ‘for the year en-, until its tax moneys are deposited with 
i -| fter the new fiscal year has| 
ist, while in the town ‘of Volun- | or more @& 
Be domuiation 650) a rate of 34 mills | commenced. 
j activities are carried on at all and its| 
aaa tare he se eS ineet “cae| OD are paid, to borrow from the com-| 
following | 
r? True it is that the population of | moneys ne orn a Sitnete 7 
Geluntown is more than twice that of|SPring 0 . 
ve been re- 
the differential of from 28 to 40-odd mills comporalions. should |S? pallies. ar nee 
in the tax rates of these two smaller towns. q y 
+ + 


mission, 
chose a research staff eminently 
ing of municipalities, Its report is care-|\Lmbezzlement Charges May Be 
: State Aid and Supervision Questions Outlined |irm: Which in all thelr essentiais are the 
breadth and thickness; i’ is mathematical, Lansing, Mich., Aug. 1. 
‘ because it deals with the conditions which| collect the 3-cent gasoline tax or have 
Tax Commissioner, State of Connecticut ( |within its borders as well. If any there aie ea 
problems of smaller towns may be differ- 
towns. It presupposes the grouping of/ ey either borrdwsor levy taxes. Such 
bear like relations to the State and, so far bot one major source of revenue. Any | 
population justifies the State in dealing being and-happiness of its own people and 
ing upward from the smallest to the | payer, and the destruction of taxpayers 
smaller towns is a concept differing in the} ‘Towns are required by statute to bor- 
I call attention to the fact that the|the first or fifteenth of September, if all) 
that Sherman (population 391) was able! with, can have no money from tax sources 
suing by wmposing a rate of 6 mills on its| the town treasurer six 
Jaid the same year was determined by) It is compelled by its necessities, if its 
needs of that town for the same ensuing | mencement of each fiscal year until tax 
Sherman, but this in po way accounts for | Such borrowing this year, when lending 
‘ ‘amounted to some $30,000,000 to $35,000, 


_{ 000. The rate of interest charged = 

Other towns with populations many | qownward from 7% to-5 per cent, depend- 

times that of Voluntown impose taxeS|ing upon the character of the man age 

at rates one-half or one-third or even | ment of the town which soug! e an. 

Sen ered upon’ its citizens. Why | nant whose records show that budgets of| 
2 ed upon its citizens. | those whose r 

should et Voluntown have as low a rate 


recent years have been met and which 
of tax as any other town? By examina-| have collected taxes as the law requires, 
tion of the details of the management | 


have been able to borrow at 5 per cent. 
of small towns over a period of a genera- The interest overhead on such borrowings 
tion, or of any two of them over such|and from long-term intetest-bessing | 
period, one must reach the inescapable| bonds issued to take up floating debt, | 
conclusion that their problems differ in a} which should not have been floated. -_ 
multiplicity of ways and that their/ not be accurately stated. I esti ” > 
troubles (if any) are not of momentary | interest charge to be in excess of $2,000,- 
origin. | 


000 annually. This is an unnecessary item | 
Customs and practices of community | 


life are reflected stparately in the towns | 
of the State, large and small. Each has 
been guided through the years by leader- | 
ship differing from that of every other | 
town. The statutes of the State applicable | 
to the small towns delegate like authority 





hich complaining taxpayers can 
ney Should at the earliest opportune date 
rid themselves of. 
+++ 
Accumulations of debt traceable to easy | 
borrowing and costs of school manage- 


of this »ublication. 


est complainers. 
that, if any progress is to be made, in 
the management of loca) governments, our 
citizens “nust acquaint themselves with 
the literature of the day in velation to 
these subjects. The New York Commis- 
sion early in its studies, among other 
things, reached this onclusion: 


the State assumes a larger share of the 
financial support of governmental func- 
tions, it must assert a larger share of 
responsibility for supervision and control. 


The Commission is agreed that no addi-|some kind in community management, I 
or eight months) tional State money should be distributed | inquire what the problem is and how it 
may be solved. How can the affairs of 
such towns be set in order to the end 
that their citizens can look forward with 
confidence to the future and feel that 
in reasonable course of time there is to 
be relief from present conditions? Plans 
for correcting conditions in a group of 
smaller towns should be made applicable 
to all towns, if possible, within the State, 
where on investigation it appears any- 


tothe loca] units until provision has been 


|made for further Staté control of local 


finances to insure the proper expendi- 
ture of such funds.” 
+ 4.4 

It should be known that the State of 
New York has gone considerably farther 
in its effort to relieve real estate from 
its local burden of taxes and to assist 
communities by the use of State money 
than has Connecticut. The control rec- 
ommended by six of the nine members 
of this commission is as follows: 
“(1) Every local authority with power 
to raise or expend public funds shal pre- 
pare a budget, and the fiscal calendar 
shall be revised to place in their proper 
relationship all of the steps of estimating 
expenditures, making appropriations, levy- 


ing taxes and collecting revenues. 


“(2) The State shall provide for a local 
government board with the following 
powers and’ functions: 


“(a) To prescribe appropriate budget 


systems and to work with local officials 
in their installation. 


“(b) To prescribe an adequate and up- 


unicipalities of the| to-date accounting system for’ all local 
of overhead on the m = pwr and to assist in installing such a 
system. 


“(c) To provide for a periodic audit 


of all local accounts at the expense of the 
; municipality. 


“(d) To examine all local budgets with 


|special reference to their provision for 








and prescribe like limitations upon all of 
them. Voluntown for Toes has had the)! 
highest tax rate and a low valuation, 1/| interest rates. 
not the lowest of any of the communities | changes in the statute to correct the prac- 
rene ne. Sataten 50 the con- | tice of borrowing in anticipation of taxes. 

notwithstanding. | esaatnatad- 
re budget or sor which can have | The state itself —— Se or bie 
recognition in law has been or is being| bility for imposing the nec y 
| rowing in anticipation of taxes. None but} 


made up in Voluntown, but a long list 
it would be if all were mentioned which |the state can correct this abuse so im-| 
drift along without budgets, proper ac-| nosed by the State upon the towns. 
countancy or observance of statutory re-|" jt may be that those who designed this 
quirements with respect to assessment | program had in mind the idea that I 
practices. It may be invidious and of-j| should discuss here means by which the 
fensive to make comparison of tax rates | smaller towns may obtain a greater 
between Voluntown and Sherman or be-|amount of financial aid from the State 
tween other towns, but mention is made|and thus tax relief would be afforded .0 
of Voluntown and Sherman only because | their citizens. Some towns are obtaining 
one has the lowest tax rate and the other) annually more from the State than they 
about the highest of any of the towns of|are raising by local taxation. By the 
the State. system of aid in vogue, the State raises 
money which the towns spend. Expe- | 
rience teaches—if experience teaches any- 
thing—that this puts a premium upon ex- 
travagance and wastefulness; it leads di-| 
rectly to irresponsibility and dependence. 
The plight of the largest city in the 
State may be presented to show this. The 
town and city of Hartford has received 
from the State in recent years more money 
than has been paid to any other city in 
the State. Notwithstanding the fact that | 
its per capita wealth is very high, if | 
not higher than that of any other Con- 
necticut city, the tax load upon real es- 
tate there increased sharply during the} 
recent period when payments from the | 
State was greatest. The spending machin- 
ery of Hartford was undoubtedly speeded 
|up in anticipation of the receipt of money 
|from beneath the — wae that pro- 
conduct and town meetings may be/| jects upward toward the sky. | 
pointed out as arfunderlying and contrib- | Since the economic upto of ee 
uting cause of ills which beset municipal- | supply of State tax money oe 
ities of the State, whether large or small. | rapidly and the momentum o road pe 5 
This is not a disclosure, because it is |ing machinery, generally eee Ry a 
generally of common knowledge. The seri- | cities, has gotten —_, ~ bao] =| 
ousness of the business of managing towns | yond control. In 1930 the stoc a ee 
lies in the fact that it takes a generation |ceived from the State a - ow | 
of most careful management to bring a|ford amounted to $1,870,790, y mat 
town out of its financial troubles once it | Haven $144,570, and Bridgeport on ve o 
has fallen into the bad practices which |684. Hartford received in 1932 wees oa 
have resulted in excessive debt and ac- | New Haven $69,274.05, and ar a a 
companying high rates of tax. The over-|507. Thus, Hartford ge Sa es | 
estimating of money receipts and the = | less re cars es = = 
id i - | are n 
Sele = See source will again show a substantial loss! 
in the immediate future. 
+++ 
Whatever its loss may have been from! 
this source of revenue return or whatever | 
\it may be next year, under the present 
plan it must be made up almost en- 
tirely (if spending agencies continue as in 


++ + 

I found that to give publicity to the| 
doings of public officials and to expose | 
their recotds in one of the cities was) 
regarded as most disturbing to the tender | 
sensibilities of good citizens of that city, 
and, particularly, that the officials and | 
others who had participated in debauch-| 
ing the finances there welcomed no dis-| 
closures. 

The fact that Sherman has such a low 
rate of tax is not to say that the manage- | 
ment of Sherman is by any means perfect. 
There is no perfect management of any 
municipality. That there is room for im- 
provement in Sherman there is not the 
slightest doubt. Lack of observance of 
such limitations as are prescribed in the | 
statutes and failure to give application of 
the law designed to govern local official 


Writ debad id eine 
Dry Vote in Michigan 


Petition of Gideons Questions {recent years) by the imposition of addi-| 


tional taxes upon the owners of real 
estate. : 
. : Even in 1932 Hartford received more 
Lansing, Mich., Aug. 1./ than seven times the amount received by 
A petition geeking a writ of mandamus| New Haven and more than 20 times the 
to prevent a proposal for repeal of the; amount received by Gridgeport. I cite these 
“bone dry” clause of the State Constitu-| figures to show the evil results of the 
tion from appearing on the ballot at the} downpouring of money from the State 
November election has been filed in the) to the treasurers of municipalities. 
State Supreme Court by the Christian| If any there are who think the home 
Commercial Travelers’ Association, also| owners or any other real estate owners 
known as the Gideons, of which O. C.|have had any of the fancied relief of 
Atkinson, of Battle Creek, is the State which we hear so much, let them con- 
president. | sult owners of real estate in Hartford. No 
Authority of the Secretary of State to| more shining example of the fruits of this 
place the proposal on the ballots is ques-| policy of State aid could be ponetes. a 
Honed in the action, ‘The petition fo: |e, that this sue pole is condemned 
i i writ- s is n 
_ he} eee te eck oe wherever it has been put into practice, 


: we hear the contniuing demands upon 
cuore renas of State, and a copy of this State for more and greater aid in 


Initiatory petitions bearing more than order that real estate may be relieved of 
300,000 signatures aes ovate oi sepent ee anne anes by the use of 
+d ~ Staaten nts on SS aaa a pressure by- smaller governments upon the 


: larger one next higher results through 
Mission were filed with the Secretary of : ivities a+ 
State some time ago and following their | /2°k of defining of activities and respo 


1 sibilities which each of these governments 
filing it was announced that the proposal | sould assume and bear. There is no re- 


would have first place on the ballots at) sistance to the spending power unless the 
the general election. \ tax spenders are the taxpayers. When 

The Gideons’ petition seeking court ac- people in smaller towns bring themselves 
tion to prevent the proposal from being|to understand this principle and settle 
submitted to the voters contends that/ypon the notion that their problems in 
the proposed amendment can not become) very large measure are home problems 
part of the State Constitution because it| and their responsibilities and their ac- 
“is in conflict ,with the spirit and letter | tivities are clearly defined, notable, sure 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Fed-! and wholly beneficial results in the way of 
eral Constitution.” A liquor control com-! tax relief may be expected. 
mission, it is contended “would be noth-| Investigations of the results of State 
ing less than a band of Federal outlaws.” | aid to local municipalities have been made 

Mr. 
Atkinson, pointed’ out that the Secretary; their reports have been published within 
‘of State has no authority to pass upon|the year last past. I refer to the reports 
issues but merely may canvass petitions of the special commissions of New York 
and certify to their correctness. and New Jersey. The New York Commis- 

The State Supreme Court previously |sion, appointed July 31, 
has held that ‘t can not pass upon the con-| forth its report under date of Feb. 


Placing of Issue on Ballots 


ment account for the necessity of high| debt 
It will require some | quencies, with power to issue orders bind- 


;ing upon local authorities with reference 
to these items. 


| funds. 


Fitzgerald, in his reply to Mr.| by two very outstanding commissions and | 


1930, brought} 
15, 
Stitutionality ‘of an issue until after it| 1932. Outstanding business men, students 


service, deficiencies and  delin- 


“(e) To approve all local bond issues 


in excess of certain percentages of as- 
sessed value of taxable property. 


+~+ + 
“(f) To approve tax rates for all pur- 


| Poses, including debt service, in excess of 
certain percentages of the assessed value) 


of taxable property. 

“(g) To prescribe local assessment pro- 
cedure and check local assessments, 

“th) To approve budgets of all school 
districts obtaining more than one-half of 
their revenues from State funds and of 
all other local units obtaining ‘more than 
one-third of their revenues from State 
In the absence of such approval 
any State money in excess of one-half and 
one-third, respectively, shall be withheld. 
“(i) To gather, edit and publish sta- 
tistical material dealing with local finance. 


request of local units of government. 

“(k) To cooperate with the various State 
departments which are urging the exten- 
sion or improvement of the local govern- 
mental services, in order to reconcile their 
demands with local resources.” 

I might quote the opinion of the com- 
mission appointed to study similar prob- 
lems in New Jersey. The work of the 
commission in that State was under the 


University and able talent was set to the 
task of studying these problems and re- 
porting thereon. Professor Lutz needs 


no introduction to any gathering of stu- 
dents of these problems. 


noteworthy and deserving of attention of 
the citizens of this State, it is my belief 


Latest Decisions of Fe 


Act on State insolvency laws— 


superseded and rendered inoperative 


ment to be served upon the assignee. 


| 


| to the claimants. 
Tacoma Grocery Co. v. Doersch; Wash. 


| 
| 


death. The measure of damages under 


ligence—Family purpose doctrine— 
operated, but which he had given to his 


of the automobile liable under the fa 
negligence in driving it. 


PATENTS—Use and sale—Evidence— 


temporaneous documents; 


necessary to establish prior use—Noma 


Inc. 
PATENTS—Christmas tree lighting set, 





Khas been passed upon by the.people, 


}of taxation and policital economists—nine 


U. 8. Daily, 1030, Aug. 2, 1932. 


“(j) To make efficiency studies at the! 


garnishee defendant, was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
had not been instituted and the creditor was entitled to the payment of its debt 
out of the property in the hands of the assignee notwithstanding provisions of the | 
State law for the filing of claims with the assignee and the distribution of the assets 


Deposition of K. is based entirely upon recollection uncorrobora 


(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1030, Aug. 2, 1932. 


ing of government, I recommend that they | must necessarily be started by local prose- 
write to "Award J. Flynn, Secretary of the| cuting authorities, but where such au- 
State of New York, and procure a copy/thorities fail to institute proper proceed- 
, ings the Attorney General will be re- 

In discussing these subjects, citizens are| quested to conduct the 
prone to have their own preconceived 
views. Practices well known to bring| With the gasoline tax law have been 
forth results of which they complain are| covered recently, he explained. Under 
adhered to most tenaciously by the loud-| the State’s criminal code distributors who 
It seems quite clear| fail or refuse to pay the tax when due 


rosecution. 
Several instances of 


can be prosecuted for embezzlement. 


Instances have been discovered where | 
distributors have done business for a short 
time, collected the tax, and left the State 
without paying the tax to the State, Mr. 


Fitzgerald said. 


“It will be generally conceded that, as| mended by the New York Commission is 


necessary in Connecticut. 


Reverting now to the problem of Volun- 
town and many other towns where, i 


the records, there should be a reversal o: 


thing like similar conditions obtain. 

The State may adopt one of two alter- 
natives in dealing with any town whose 
finances are drifting and it is observable 
that rocks and wreckage may 
ahead. It can appropriate money collected 
from the taxpayers in other communities 
and pay it to the treasurer of any such 
town, taking chanes as to whether there 
will result relief, temporary or permanent, 
to any overburdened taxpayers, whether 
it will be expended wisely or to little or no 
advantage, and whether growing official 
dependence of communities as a State 
policy may not lead to the ultimate de- 


main under local control. 
+++ : 

I think it is inevitable and almost, if 
|not quite, axiomatic that the power of 

the purse will find its way. I think the 
power of the Federal purse is working 
rapidly toward permanent injury, if not 
the complete destruction, of the proper 
| relation between the States and the Fed- 
|eral Goverment. Senator Glass of Vir- 
ginia is reported by the press to have 
stated recently that a State which cannot 
function with respect to the problems 
within its own borders deserves not to 
exist. Rather than to furnish doles to 
|towns, it would be far better to with- 
| draw from the towns responsibilities now 
| assumed by them. 

Tendencies in the last 30 years indicate 
that the Stat2 ultimately isto take over the 
i Tesponsibilities of building all highways. 
|In about the same period of time the State 

in half-hearted fashion has assumed a 
very considerable measure of control over 
local educational activities. I think it 
would be better to withdraw all aid and 
| take over complete control of either high- 
ways or education and acknowledge re- 
sponsibility in one or the other of these re- 
gards than to extend its activities in both 
directions in half-way fashion and at the 
| Same time continue its policy of aid. 

I suggest no plan which contemplates 
| that the State shall take over the manage- 
;ment of municipalities. It might to ad- 
vantage authorize entrance by a State of- 
| ficial into municipalities, where the distress 
| is apparent, to jstudy the problems in- 
volved and, wHere necessary, to bring 
|about a correction of practices which are 
|found to exist and which are inimical to 
the community as a whole. 
| 





action of officials either by mandamus or 
|injunction, but few there are in the com- 
| munities who care to expend private money 
| and put forth the effort necessary to bring 


jofficial action into harmony with the| 
While I am of ‘the opinion that the | Statutes. No person, unless he be possessed 
work of both commissions mentioned is|of means and of an unusual public spirit 


| and courage, ventures to give the commun- 


|ity in which he lives a legal spanking. The 
that no such drastic action as is recom- | average person perfers to live in peace| 


« CURRENT LAW » 


deral and State Courts 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS—Validity—Effect of Bankruptcy 


4 
An assignment for the benefit of creditors under the Washington insolvency 
statutes was void as to a creditor of the assignor who was served with notice of the 
assignment but did not file a claim with the assignee, in that such statutes were 


by the Federal Bankruptcy Act. The 


creditor sued the assignor for the amount of its debt and caused a writ of garnish- 


A judgment against the assignee, as the 
Bankruptcy proceedings 


Sup. Ct., No. 23766, July 12, 1932. 


| DEATH—Damages—Husband’s pecuniary interest in life of wife—Evidence as to 
husband’s excessive use of intoxicants and wife’s contemplation of separation— 
In a husband’s action for the death of his wife who had been contributing to the 
| support of the family, evidence as to the husband’s excessive use of intoxicating 
liquor coupled with testimony indicating that the wife had been contemplating a 
separation and possibly a divorce by reason thereof, was admissible on the question 
of the pecuniary damage which the husband sustained as the result of the wife’s 


the Minnesota wrongful death statute was 


the probable pecuniary interest of the husband in the continuance of the wife’s 
life and the evidence tended to show that the wife, if she had continued to live, 
would probably have discontinued her financial aid. 

Peterson, Admr., etc., v. Pete-Erickson Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28790, July 29, 1932. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Liability of wife as owner of automobile for husband's neg- 


A wife who owned an automobile which her husband paid for, maintained and 


wife, was hot by reason of mere ownership 
mily purpose doctrine for the husband’s 


Sundock et al. v. Pittman; Tenn. Sup. Ct., July 23, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full’ Text in This Issue 


Patents 


ted by any con- 


it is insufficient to meet decision defining what is 


Electric Corp. v. M. Goldman & Co., Inc. 


| PATENTS—Aggregation or combination— | 

| It is no argument against invention that what 

wad obvious thing to do; nor does it militate against invertion that all elements 

were old when combination is new.—Noma Electric Corp. v. M. Goldman & Co. 
(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1030, Aug. 2, 1932. 


patentee did was indeed very simple 


valid and infringed— 


1512888, Haft, Christmas Tree Lighting Set, claims 1 and 2 held valid and in- 
fringed—Noma Electric Corp. v. M. Goldman & Co., Inc. 


(D. C., D. Conn,)—7 


ailure to cony 
s- 


not be far 


struction of the State’s historic plan of | 
permitting affairs of local concern to re-! 


Any citizen in any town has standing in | 
direction of Professor Lutz of Princeton|C°Urt and may bring siut to correct the | 


1, of the specification, where we read: 

“The object of the present invention is 

Opinion of the Court to obviate the above, and other, defects 
July 13, 1932 in the rewrees aoa ea 

Tuomas, District Judge—This is the| Providing an improved or unitary ’ 
usual bill in equity ehanoine the de-|0f simple construction and of low cost, 
fendant with infringement of  Letters| Which can either be used alone or can 
Patent No. 1512888 issued to Lester Haft 
on Oct. 21, 1924 on an application filed 
March 11, 1921. By mesne assignment 
| title to the patent vests in the plaintiff. 

There are three claims in the patent,— 
the first and second are relied upon and 
they read: 

“1. A unitary Christmas tree lighting 
set comprising an attachment plug 
adapted to be inserted in a standard 
lamp socket, a plurality of miniature 
lamps connected together in series, lead 
wires connecting said lamps with the cir- 
cuit terminals of the attachment plug, 
&@ complementary attachment member 
adapted to receive the similar attachment 
plug of a second lighting set, and lead 
wires connecting the terminals of said 
complementary attachment member in 
multiple with the lead wires of the lamps. 

“2. A unitary electri¢ decorative light- 
ing set comprising a’ quick detachable 
member of a standard electric circuit con- 
necting couple, a plurality of miniature 
lamps conneeted together in series, lead 
wires connecting said lamps with the 
terminals of the coupling member, and 
a coupling member complementary to and 
having its terminals connected in mul- 
tiple with the terminals of said first men- 
tioned coupling member.” 


Epmonp M. BartHo.tow for defendant. 


tools and with no more skill than that 
possessed by the average adult or child, 
and which thus serves as a unit for a 
flexible system capable of expansion and 
contraction as required,” 
++ + 
For this purpose the inventor made a 
lighting set with a single series of eight 
lamps and incorporated therein an ordi- 
jmary threaded socket or other standard 


lamp size adapted to receive the attach- 


member is connected in multiple with the 
lead wires of the set, so that a second 


age of the lighting circuit to which the 
outfit is attached. 

The defenses are:— : 

(A) Invalidity of the claims in suit be- 
cause of anticipation and lack of in- 
vention in view of prior practises; 

(B) Invalidity of the claims in suit 
because of anticipation and lack of in- 
| vention in view of prior practices: 
| lication; and 

(C) Lack of literal infringement, partic- 
ularly of claim 1. 


+++ 
A. Prior Practices 

Defendant has offered evidence to show 
use of the invention claimed in the patent 
in suit as far back as 1896; another use 
in. 1899, and still another around 1911. 
The. deposition of the Witness Kliegel is 
based entirely upon recollection uncorrob- 
orated by any contemporaneous docu- 
ments. Mr. Justice Brown, speaking for 
the Supreme Court of the, United. States 
in The Barbed Wire Patent, 143 U..S. 275, 
at page 284, speaking of unpatented de- 
vices claimed to be complete anticipations 
laid down the rule as follows:— 

“Courts have not only imposed upon de- 
fendants the burden of proving such de- 
vices, but have required that the proof 
shall be clear, satisfactory and beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

It is, therefore, obvious that Kliegel’s 
testimony is insufficient to meet the deci- 
sions defining what is necessary to es- 
tablish prior use. See also Deering v. 
Winona Harvester Works, 155 U. S. 286; 
Eibel Co. v. Paper Co. 261 U. S. 45, 60; 
Earles v. A. W. Drake Manufacturing Co. 
(C. C. A.) 300 Fed. 265; 267; Pyrene 
Manufacturing Co. v. Boyce (C. C. A.) 292 
Fed. 480. The witness Kliegel testified that 
at the times specified above garlands were 
used in certain theatres in New York 
City and elsewhere, each consisting of a 
number of lights in series connected to a 
terminal plug, but his testimony is not 
clear as to whether each of the garlands 
had a coupling member complementary to 
and having its terminal connected in mul- 
tiple with the attachment plug of the 
garland so that, even if the use of these 
garlands were established by competent 
and sufficient proof, they would not an- 
— the invention of the patent in 
suit. . 





++ + 

The invention described and claimed in 
patent in suit relates to an electric illumi- 
nating set of the type known to the trade 
as a Christmas tree or decorative lighting 
set. It appears that prior to the invention 
described in the patent in suit Christmas 
tree lighting sets consisted in either a 
Single set of eight miniature lamps con- 
nected together in series about a_ foot 
| apart, and with lead wires of conventient 
length conected to the terminals of an or- 
dinary screw attachement plug for con- 
{nection to the usual lamp socket in a light- 
ing circuit, or of 16, 24, or 32 such lamps 
connected together with eight in a series 
and with the lead wires of each series 
tapped into a junction box and the leadss 
of which were, in turn, connected to an 
attachment plug. The usual 110 or 120 
volts potential on the lighting circuit is| 
thus divided by eight, and so each mina- 
ture lamp in the outfit receives approxi- 
mately 15 volts. ry 
| Prior to the invention above described 
in the patent in suit it was necessary in 
order to suitably illuminate large objects 
or trees, to purchase a number of small 
outfits or one or more of the larger outfits 
and to find a separate lamp socket or other 
sources of current to which to attach each 
serarate outfit employed. The Christmas 
tree lighting industry was standarized with 
reference to the eight lamps and the larger 
16, 24 and 32 light junction box sets, and 
manufacturers accordingly had to make, 
and ‘dealers had to purchase and ‘stock 
four types as each might think it neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of his own 
| trade. 
| The evidence as’ well as common ex-| 
perience shows that it was very difficult 
for jobbérs and dealers to properly stock 
the lighting outfits as it was difficult to 
| gauge the public demand in advance so 


| that a jobber or dealer might overstock 


++ + 
B. The Prior Art 

The prior art patents and publications 
relied upon by the defendant all disclose 
electrical fittings for multiple circuits, 
some of which could be used to produce 
the combination defined by the claims in 
suit. However, the patent in suit does 
not claim an electrical fitting. It is en- 
titled a “lighting set” and throughout the 
specification the inventor speaks of the 
“outfit,” meaning of course, the lighting 
set. The invention described and claimed 
therein is directed to a specific art and to 
a specific improvement in said art. 

The claims define a specific article of 
manufacture—a unitary “Christmas Tree” 
or “electric decorative” lighting set com- 
prising a quick detachable member or at- 
tachment plug in series with a plurality 
of miniature lamps and generaly in mul- 
tiple circuit with a usual socket member 
adapted to receive the plug of a similar 
set. This combination is not disclosed by 
the prior art or prior publications taken 
either singly or combined. 

“Old sets of 8, 16, 24, and 32 lamps have 
been on the market many years prior to 
the patentee’s invention and while series 
and multiple arrangements of lamps in 
lighting circuits have been old and known 
during all that time, and fittings for con- 
structing multiple light circuits 


with his neighbors; he dislikes to harrow 
up local dissensions. Thus everyone’s busi- 
ness becomes nobody’s business: - 

Let us assume that in one of the 
| smaller towns of Connecticut an agent of 
the State were to appear and were to| 
spend sufficient time to go into all of the! 
details of town management, and, having 
gotten the facts, wide publicity in advance 
of the town meeting should be given to 
conditions found to exist, together with} 
constructive and helpful suggestions for 
the correction of all mischievous practices. 

The citizens in a vast number of com- 
munities would rally to the support of the 
constructive suggestions so made. Such 
a plan, as it seems to me, would be pre- 
ferable to an attempt on the part of the 
State, as is recommended by the New 
York Commission, to take over the man- 
agement of local affairs. The objection 
| which protrudes to such a course of action; 
is that of the expense incident to carry- 
| ing out the plan. It would require the 
|}appointment of well-qualified additional 
| State employes. Balanced against this 
expense is that immeasurable cost which| 
is being paid locally in a vast number of| 
the towns wherein practices through the 
years which arg fruitful of bad results are 
| to be continued. . 
| Complaints of taxpayers in such towns 
|are increasing, and the complainers exert | 
themselves little, if at all, to correct the, 
mischief of which they complain. Cer- 
| tain it is that these difficulties are not to 
| be corrected in the: twinkling of an eye, 
simultaneously in any number of towns, or 
by the methods of Houdini. The increas- 
|ing wail of those who are required to pay 
at the approach of the tax-gatherers, 
when they have little te pay with, is ac- 
companied with increasing debts and in-| | Here—as so often happens, particularly 
creasing rates, and this apparently is cer-|in simple inventions, after the inventor 
| tain to continue until scme new plan can|has accomplished a result which enjoys 
| be devised to straighten out the affairs of | 
; such communities and set them on a new/device has almost supplanted the old 
; course of action, so that the living and|Christmas tree lighting sets, it lies not 
| those to come after ‘can look forward with|in the mouth of the infringer to base his 
hope and confidence. All is not wrong in| defense on the ex post facto wisdom of a 
Connecticut. by-stander. It is no argument against in- 

any communities are  splendidly| vention that what the patentee did was 
managed. Citizens of well-managed towns |indeed very simple and the obvious thing 
|express but little sympathy for those of|to do. Nor does it militate against in- 
}other communities whose problems with) vention that all the elements were old, 
respect to taxation and finance have be-| When, as in the case at bar, the combina- 
come onerous and difficult. Connecticut|tion is new. Loom Co. vy. Higgins, 105 
|should and can find a way by which to|U. S. 580; Expanded Metal Co. v. Brad- 
|straighten out the difficulties known to|ford, 214 U. 8S. 366; Steiner & Voegtly 
exist in no small number of towns of the| Hardware Co. v. Tabor Sash Co. 178 Fed. 
State, if it sets itself to this high task. |831, 839. ° 
Such plans as may be worked out to ac-| Nor does it, detract from the merits ot 
complish this purpose must be both dis-|the invention that it is not of a very 
tinctive and positive, yet in sympathy with| high order. Inventiop is not ajways the 
the traditions of Connecticut with respect |OfMspring of genius—more frequently it 
to its relations to the towns of which it is|!S the product of study to ascertain the 
composed. defect and then the discovery of what 
will cure the defect. In the case at bar 
/, 4 " it was apparent that the old sets were 
Court Denies In junction unsatisfactory, and Haft sensing that fact 
e = set out to and did cure it. Radiator 
Against Truck-weight Law [Specialty Co. v. Buhot, 39 Fed. (2d) 
| 373, 5 


| Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 1-—A_ three- + - 
| judge Federal court here on July 30 de- : C. Infringement 
\nied an injunction to restrain enforce-| On the question of infringement the 
ment of the Florida laws limiting the|defendant’s structure, plaintiff's Exhibit 
weight of trucks operated on the high-|AA comes clearly within the terms of 
ways. claim 2 of the patent in suit. This has 
The action was brought by the City|not been seriously questioner’ by the de- 
| Grocery Co. and the Winn & Lovett|fendant. As to claim 1 some question is 
Grocery Co., both of Jacksonville, and|Taised by defendant because it uses a 
the validity, of two statutes was questioned. | coupling member of the type illustrated 
It was alleged that the acts discriminate |in plaintiff's Exhibit FF. This device is 
against private carriers) and in favor of|the, equivalent of the coupiing member 
public motor carriers. disclosed in ‘the patent in suit, as it per- 
| The .court allowed an appeal to the|forms substantially the same function in 
i Supreme Court of the United States. ! substantially she same way to obtain the 





ception of the patent in suit remained 
hidden from the public until the patentee’s 
invention and no one prior thereto, as far 
as the record shows, ever though 
of providing a single unitary Christ- 
mas tree lighting outfit of standard 
construction whereby decorative illum- 
ination of extremely flexible character 
can be obtained by adding at will, one 
standard unit to another so that 16, 24, 
32, etc. lights may be added or built up 
in the tree with the use of one single 
outlet to which the connecting plug of 
the first standard unit is connected. 








+ 





be readily connected one to another in| 
an indefinite series, without the use of) 


electric coupling member of standard} 


ment plug of a second set, which coupling 


and each additional set connected thereto | 
receivés across its terminals the full volt-| 





were | 
readily accessible, the dominating con-| 


a conspicuous commercial success and his | 
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From Bolivia—No. 2937 (From the Proceed- 
ings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 
14, 8? 1-3, pl. 1), Smithsonian Institution, 
U. S. Natl. Museum. Apply at Museum. 

Agriculture, Forest Products Cut on Farms and 
Nurseries and Greenhouses, 15th Census of 

\U. S.: 1930—Chapter 13, Vol. 4, General Re- 
port on Agri., Bur. Census, U. S, Dept. Come 
merce. Apply at Bur. 

Public Roads—July, 1932, Vol. 13, No. 5, 
Public Roads, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. 
per year, 


_ 
Price, 
Agr. ret] 


Gov. Pinchot Signs Bill 
Voiding World’s Fair Fund 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 1. 

Governor Pinchot has approved a. bill 
passed by the special session of the Legis- 
lature to repeal an Act providing an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for Pennsylvania's 
participation in the Chicago Exposition in 
1933. 

The Governor explained that when the 
appropriation was made it was upon an 
understanding that the exposition authori- 
ties would made no charge for building 
or space, hence the entire amount was in- 
tended for an exhibit. 


same result. Consequently, defendant's 
structure—plaintiff’s Exhibit AA, comes 
within the terms of claim 1 of the patent 
in suit. 

For the reasons given I therefore con- 
clude and hold that claims 1 and 2 of 
the patent in suit are valid anf infringed. 
Plaintiff may have a decree with the usual 


provisions together with costs to abide 
the event. 


Pa: » oe . 
Odom. 47 p. Cincinnati, O., Industrial assn., w 
32-9330 


* 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Year’s Business 
In Compensation 


Line Is Analyzed 


New York Report Shows 
11.9 Per Cent Loss in Un- 
derwriting in Country for 
Calendar Year 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance car- 


riers reporting to the New York Insurance 
Department sustained an underwriting 


loss of 11.9 per cent on their country-wide | 


business in the calendar year 1931, accord- 
ing to a compilation prepared from the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit returns for 
use in the 73rd annual report of the De- 


partment. Earned premiums of all car- 
riers were $163,548,465, while incurred 
losses totaled $116,327,315, resulting in a 
loss ratio ‘of 71.1 per cent. Expenses in- 


curred were $66,813,625, producing an ex-) 


pense ratio of 40.8 per cent. These figures 
are net as to reinsurance. 


Nonparticipating Carriers 
Nonparticipating carriers had earned 


~ 


premiums amounting to $125,802,969, with | 


incurred losses of $91,329,610 and incurred 
expenses of $57,292,085. This produced a 
loss ratio of 72.6 per cent and an expense 
ratio of 45.5 per cent, or an underwriting 
loss of 18.1 per cent. 

Participating carriers had earned prem- 
ijums of $37,745,496. Their losses incurred 
were $24,897,705 and expenses incurred, 
$9,521,540. The loss ratio of participating 


carriers was 66 per cent and their expense | 


ratio was 25.2 per cent. This resulted in 
an underwriting profit of 8.8 per cent. 


Ratios Subdivided 


Pointing out that the use of earned 
premiums as a basis does not give an en- 
tirely correct indication of acquisition and 
fleld supervision cost, particularly when a 
considerable difference exists between 
premiums written and premiums earned, 
the Department has subdivided the ex- 


pense ratios of the two groups of carriers | 


in percentages of earned premiums. 

The analysis for all carriers is as fol- 
lows: Investigation and adjustment, 10.7 
per cent; acquisition and field supervision, 
15.3; general administration, 9.7; inspec- 
tion and burden, 3.3, and taxes, 1.9. 

For nonparticipating carriers the fol- 
lowing results are shown: Investigation 
and adjustment, 11.1 per cent; acquisition 
and field supervision, 18.6; general admin- 
istration, 10.5; inspection and bureau, 3.3, 
and taxes, 2.1. The expenses of participat- 
ing carriers were analyzed as follows: In- 
vestigation and adjustment, 9.4 per cent; 
acquisition and field supervision, 4.3; gen- 
eral administration, 6.9; 
bureau, 3.4, and taxes, 1.2. 


Reduction of Hazards 
Sought in Two Trades 


Revised Rules in Painting to 
Be Asked in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1 

Commissioner Edwin 8S. Smith of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries 
conferred July 28 with representatives of 
employers and employes in the painting 
and decorating industry with a view to 


reducing death and disability hazards. 

The Commissioner sgid that as a result 
he will ask for a revisin of the rules and 
regulations prevailing in that occupation. 
He has before him the regulations of 22 
other States. 

The Commissioner also conferred with 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies, officials of the State Department 
of ae and the State Industrial 
Accident Board with a view to reducing 
health hazards in the granite industry. 
Workers in that occupation are subject 
to tuberculosis because of the dust caused 
by the cutting, he said. 

As an outcome of this latter conference 
Prof. Philip’ Drinker, ‘of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, will confer with 
representatives of the firms of granite 
cutters in this State to see if a plan can 
be devised whereby some given type of 
protective apparatus may be used col- 
lectively by the manufacturers. Another 
result sought is a reduction in the cost 
of insurance imposed on the granite in- 
‘dustry because of the character of the 
work preformed. 


Australia Establishes 
Apple Export Record 


Shipments Exceed Previous 
Total by 600,000 Cases 
Australian apple exports during the cur- 


rent season established a new high record 
for the Commonwealth, according to ad- 


vices from Trade Commissioner E. C. | 


Squire, Sydney. The quantity of apples 
shipped amounted to 4,654,538 cases. 
which was 310,000 cases more than in 1930, 
the previous record export year. The 
largest exporting State was Tasmania, 
which shipped 3,358,642 cases, exceeding 
the previous record of the State in 1928 
by 600,000 cases. The great bulk of Aus- 
tralian apple exports go to the British 
Isles, it is pointed out. Reports received 
from London in connection with current 
receipts of Australian apples emphasizes 
the excellent quality of the fruit. 


Because of the reversed seasons, Aus- | 


tralian apple shipments do not reach the 
London market until the end of the 
American apple shipping period. Never- 
theless, the new-crop Australian apple is 
able to offer keen competition to the 
American fruit on the market at that 
time.—(Deportment of Commerce.) 


Information Is Asked 
On Power Extensions 


South Carolina Investigating 
Rural Electrification 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 1. 


The State Railroad Commission has 
sent orders to the four largest electric 
power companies doing business in South 
Carolina to furnish full information rela- 
tive to rural electrification in the State. 

The order was in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire calling for information as to the 
number of customers served on rural elec- 
tric lines, the miles of line in operation, 
thepower load and other technical de- 
tails. The Commission announced that it 
now has more than 20 requests for rural 
line extensions. 


The order was sent to the Broad River | 


Co., Carolina Light & Power Co., South 
Carolina Power Co. and Southern Public 
Utilities Co, 


inspection and’ 


member of the Electric Bond & Share 


of Aug. 1.) 


testimony follow: 


Q. Your table 1 that begins on page 21 
is what? A. It lists those.directors and offi- 
cers of the Utah Power & Light Company, 
the Western Colorado Power Company, and 
the Utah Light Traction Company, who 
were also connecte 
the Electric Bond & Share Company group 
as directors or officers on March 1, 1928. 

Q. Give me a summary statement of what 
the table shows. A. Thirteen individuals 
who were connected with one or more of 
these three companies as directors or officers 
were also connected with other companies in 
the Electric Bond & Share Company group 
as directors or officers. These individuals and 
the number of other companies with which 
each was connected on March 1, 1928, were: 
E. W. Hill, connected with 50 companies; 
A. C. Ray with 50; E. P. Summerson with 
47; H. L, Martin with 44; C. E. Groesbeck 
with 29; Alexander Simpson with 28; G. J. 
Hickman with 25; S. Z. Mitchell with 19; 
D. F. McGee with 5; 8S. R. Inch with 4; 
aera Odlum with 2; and Charles Hayden 
w “ 

Eleven were connected with the Electric 
Bond & Share Company as directors or offi- 
cers. These were: 8. Z. Mitchell, director and 
president; E. W. Hill, C. E. Groesbeck, S. R. 
Inch and F, B. Odlum, directors and vice 
presidents; A. C. and G. J. 
ant treasurers; and H. L. Martin and A. E. 
Smith, assistant secretaries. 

Eleven were directors or officers of the Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation. These were: 
C._E. Groesbeck; director and president; S. Z. 
Mitchell and Charles Hayden, directors; E. W. 


| Hill and D. F. McGee, vice presidents; E. P. 
| Summerson, 


secretary; A. C. Ray, treasurer; 
H. L. Martin, assistant secretary; Alexander 
Simpson and G. J. Hickman, assistant treas- 
urers; and A. E. Smith, comptroller. 

Ten were directors or officers of the Ameri- 
can_ Power & Light Company. These were: 
C. E. Groesbeck, director and president; S. Z. 
Mitchell, director; E. W. Hill and S. R. Inch, 
vice Pesstients: E. P. Summerson, secretary; 
A. C. Ray, treasurer; H. L. Martin, assistant 
secretary; Alexander Simpson and G. J, Hick- 
man, assistant treasurers; and A. E, Smith, 
comptroller. : . 

+ + + 

Ten were directors or officers of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company. These were: 
S. Z. Mitchell, director; C. E. Groesbeck, direc- 
tor and vice president; E. P. Summerson, di- 
rector and secretary; E. W. Hill and F. B. 
Odlum, vice presidents; A. C. Ray, treasurer; 
H. L. Martin, assistant secretary; Alexander 
Simpson and G. J. Hickman, assistant treas- 
urers; and A. E. Smith, comptroller. 

Q. What are some important ‘topographic 
and climatic conditions affecting the 7 
tions of Utah Power & Light Company A. 
The company serves minor rtions of south- 
western yoming, a considerable portion of 
southeastern Idaho and the north central 
part of Utah, which contains most of the 
most important cities and towns of the State. 
The altitudes above sea level range from 
about 4,300 feet to over 13,000 feet on the 
highest peaks of the mountains where fall 
the snows which form the’ reservoirs for the 


‘water supply during the hot, nearly rainless 


Summers. All of the area is west of the Con- 


| tinental Divide and includes the sources of 


rivers which finally flow to the Pacific Ocean, 
the Gulf of California and to Great Salt Lake. 

Settlements are mostly in the open valleys 
and along the foothills where water may be 
obtained for gravity irrigation. Temperatures 
range widely from below zero Fahrenheit to 
over 100 degrees. Growing seasons are mod- 
erately short, ranging in the better sections 
from _ 125 to 160 days a year. 
are infrequent. Except in the nag 
tains, snow falls are usually light. Winter 
flows of the river are. markedly affected by 
ice formations. Total annual precipitation in 
the settled valleys and plains range from 
about 20 inches in some localities to 5 inches 
on the desert plains. 

The area is rich in minerals, metal ores, 
coal and building stones, the mining of which 
gives rise to the most important demands 
for power.. Sheep and cattle raising are ex- 
tensive in the drier areas, while intensive 
farming of fruits, vegetables, sugar beets 
and feed crops is pacticed in the irrigated 
sections. 


ver’ 
and 6.2 persons per square mile in Utah. In 
Utah the bulk of the population is located 
not far from the cities of Salt Lake City, 
Provo and Ogden. 
their hydraulic works are mostly located 
within canyons. The transmission lines in 
part traverse the rough mountainous coun- 
try, usually treeless, however, and in part 
the treeless and more or less unobstructed 
benches and plains which form the areas 
of settlement and industry. 

-~+ + 





To what regulatory commissions are 


Company subject? A. There are public util- 
ities commissions in Utah, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming which have considerable authority over 
rates and facilities for service, accounting 
and requiring annual reports. These com- 
missions have no authority over mergers, pur- 


curities. 


Power Commission licenses have become neces- 
sary, with consequent authority of that Com- 
mission to determine the actual legitimate 


depreciation accounting therefor, in view of 
possible ultimate recapture for public pur- 
oses. 

PS. How is the local supervisory and op- 
erating staff of the company constituted? 
A. The general office organization was divided 


| ments, with a staff totaling at the time of 
assistants. This. staff has its headquarters 





in rented offices in a large office building in 
| Salt Lake City, A part of the supervisory 
operating staff was located with the load dis- 
{patcher at the terminal substation, a few 
{miles from Salt Lake City. The president 
| of the company was also entitled general 





Siate to Investigate. 
Auto Liability Rates| 


sion Sets Date for Inquiry 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 1. 
The State Corporation Commission has 


| fixed Sept. 26, as the date for beginning 
an investigation of automobile liability and | 


property damage insurance rates. The 
inquiry will be conducted pursuant to an 
act passed at the last session of the Gen- 


|eral Assembly placing that class of rates 


under supervision of the Commission, and 


should be made to determine whether the 
rates are fair, reasonable, adequate and 


nondiscriminatory. 


The companies recently filed a new 
chedule of rates which are to be the sub- 
Sect of investigation. Pending the out- 
come of the inquiry, another schedule 


| filed March 22 last will continue in effect. 


All cities, towns and other communities 
in the State are being notified that they 
will be at liberty to present any evidence 
bearing on the case which they may see 
fit to lay before the Commission. 


|Electric Rates Reduced ~~ 


By Utility in Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 1. 


The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that informal negotiations with 
the Lake Superior District Power Co, have 
been concluded, resulting in the filing of 
permanently reduced electric rates effect- 
ing an annual saving of approximately 
$35,500 to the customers of the utility. 
The reductions benefit about 14,000 resi- 
dential and commercial lighting customers 





in 38 Wisconsin and 2 Michigan communi- 
ties, it was stated. 


with other companies in| 


Hickman, assist- | 


Thunderstorms | 
moun- | 


In the state-wide bases, the population is! 
limited, being 2.3 persons in Wyoming’! 


The power plants and) 


the operations of the Utah Power & Light | 


chases of property or the issuance of se- | 


Since a number of the power plants occupy | 
or trespass upon Government lands, Federal | 


investments therein and to require adequate | 


| into executive, accounting, legal, commercial, | 
operating, purchasing and personnel depart- | 


inspection about 124 persons, including office | 


Virginia Corporation Commis-| 


providing that a thorough investigation | 


‘any of the major appliances are used con- 


| kilowatt-hour. 
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Utah Power Utility’s Operations |Auto Responsibility |Business Conditions Abroad 
Are Described at Investigation Provisions Clarified 


| 


Intercorporate Relations and Properties of 
System Outlined to Trade Commission 


TX CONCLUDING its investigation of affairs of the Utah Power & Light Co., a 


Co. group, the Federal Trade Commission 


was told June 16 by Examiner James G. Lanier of details of intercorporate relations 
of the Utah company and its subsidiaries, and a description of the physical proper- 
ties of the system was given by J. C. Dickerman, engineer examiner. 
on the same day by A. A. Hartley regarding share holdings appeared in the issue 


(Testimony 


The witnesses were examined by Col. William T, Chantland, Commission associate 
counsel. John F. MacClane appeared as counsel for the company. John W. Bennett, 
Commission. examiner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Lanier and Mr. Dickerman’s 


+ 


manager and was resident in Salt Lake City. 
An interesting sidelight is that certain for- 
mer resident vice presidents and general man- 
agers of Utah Power & Light Company have 
become vice presidents and one president of 
Electric Bond & Share Company, being trans- 
ferred therefor to the New York office. 

Q. At this point I want to make it clear 
that this local organization that you have 
just enumerated is in existence in spite of 
the fact that Electric Bond & Share first 
without contract and then under contract 
charges supervisory fees for performing cer- | 
tain functions for this company; is that | 
right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this staff is paid out of the op- 
erating expenses of the Utah Power & - t 
Company in toto? A. That is my under- 
| standing. 

Mr. MacLane: By this staff you mean the 
staff in Salt Lake City? 

The witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chantland: Yes. 

The witness: All the general books of the | 
company are kept at Salt Lake City. Sta- 
tistical material is brought together locally 
but the local executives appear to depend con- | 
siderably upon the New York office analyses 
thereof. Engineering design and supervision 
of construction on all important work is done 
by the staff of Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. The local engineering staff therefore 
is engaged either in supervision of operations 
or in routine extensions of distribution and 
minor transmission lines and in keeping maps 
thereof up to date. General, accounting and | 
engineering sponsors from Electric Bond & 
Share Company staff make regular visits to 
go Over the properties and advise with the 
local executives. 

. you know how often those visits 
occur? A. I can not tell. 

Q. Where did you get this information that 
you have stated here, then? A. From the 
New York office and from conversations at 
Salt Lake City. I can say that my recollec- 
tion is that the man told me they got out 
there perhaps twice and maybe three times 
a@ year. 

Q. That is near enough. Go ahead. A. The 
company operates under a budget system 
which is constructed with the advice and as- 
sistance of Electric-Bond & Share Company 
staff members before its submission to the 
directors, 

+++ 


Q. Give the organization of thé local op- | 
erations. A. The generation and transmission 
of power was wholly under the direction and 
control of the central office operating de- 
partment, with the possible exception of a 
few small nearly isolated plants. The ter- 
ritory served was divided into nine operat- 
ing divisions, each with a division manager 
with a staff of cashiers, billing clerks, sales- 
men of power and merchandise and a distri- 
bution superintendent who maintains and ex- 
tends the local distribution system. These 
divisions naturally vary greatly in area and | 
in volume and character of business handled. 
Some figures showing the numbers of con- 
sumers and the kilowatt-hours sold annually 
by divisions are given in the report. All pur- 
chasing is done through the central office on 
requisitions that follow the budget. In 1929, 
the company had a staff of 1,751 persons. 

Q. About how many of those were at head- 
| quarters? A. I think I reported about 125. 

Q. So that about 1,650 then are divided 
}among nine divisions? A. Yes, sir; and op- 
erating plants at substations. 

Q. Do you want to give us a little statement 
about the center oi the system, the termina: 
station? A. Yes. 

Q. That is located where, exactly? A. The 
Aneart of the transmission system is terminal 
substation, located about 642 miles west of 
Salt Lake City. Here are located the system 
load dispatchers and telephone switchboard 
and certain engineers in direct charge of op- 
eration and maintenance of the transmission 
system. This station was established in 1913 | 
at the direction of Electric Bond & Share 
engineers and is a high-class central switch- 
ing and control station. The log sheets from 
the various plants of the system are sent here 
and clerks consolidate the operating ‘statistics 
for presentation to the executives of the Salt | 
Lake City office. The equipment includes a 
large number of cottages and a club house 
for the employes. The grounds dre kept up 
in good shape. Tne buildings appear to be 
high-class buildings, fireproof, with vaults for 
the preservation of operating records. 

Into this station come the principal trans- 
mission lines from the generating stations 
both north and south and from here the 
secondary transmission lines, 44 kilowatts | 
generally, radiate. Also here is the connection | 
with the privately owned 132,000-volt trans- 
mission lines, serving the largest customer of 
| the company, the Utah Copper Company, 
Which has a large plant about 10 miles from 
terminal. This one customer was stated to 
have taken at times 70,000 kilowatts, which is | 
about half of the » ee] system peak load. | 





Q. Now, without spending any more time | 
on the smaller plants of the system, may I 
ask: You have described the larger ones? A. 
I have described most of the larger ones. 
There are one or two pretty good-sized ones. 

Q. Suppose we go on over to the question 
of raves or cost of production: Have you any- 
thing special on that you want to report on? 
A. I have examined a number of printed rate 
schedules obtained Irom the company and | 
would classify them as power rates which are 
generally applicable over the entire territory | 
served, most 6f which were first made effective 
in 1921, indicating that power rates have not 
been changed during the last 10 years. Rates | 
are usually expressed as net, with an addition 
if not paid promptly. The power rates are | 
usually of the demand type, though with | 
minimum charges of from $2 to $2.50 per 
horsepower er inonth, lus the energy 
charges, which range from 74% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for low voltage to 0.80 cents for 
consumption in excess of 1,100,000 kilowatt- | 
hours per month. The schedules provide also 
for a higher charge for seasonal operations | 
and have lower charges in case the contracts | 
are made for more than one-year terms. | 

There are five schedules applicable to do- | 
mestic service, all filed in the period 1928-1929. 
There is one simple residential lighting rate | 
effective in Salt Lake and Ogden of. 90 cents 
per month net, permitting the use of 11 kilo- 
watt-hours per month and 7 cents r kilo- 
| watt-hour for all in excess of 11 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Q. Was that schedule filed in June a reduc- 
tion of prior schedules? A. I do not know 
anything about those schedules. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. Under this schedule any consumption | 
likely to be used in excess of 15 or so would 
cost between 7 and 8 cents per kilowatt- | 
hour. The other schedules applicable to resi- | 
dential service were effective in all territories | 
served by the company. They appear to re- | 
quire some definite power or heating appli- 
ance in connection with the aeeene. The | 
simplest schedule is for residential lighting | 
and refrigeration or stoker or oil-burner mo-| 
tors. It is a room count schedule and for an 
ordinary six-room house, 20 kilowatt-hours a 
month would cost at the rate of 13 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, 50 would cost 5.2 cents, 
200 kilowatt-hours per month 3.55 cents. This | 
schedule is not designed for people who want | 
to use such small quantities as 10 to 30 kilo- 
watts per hour, but those who are using ap- 
pliances. Say from 34% to 5 cents is the typi- | 
cal cost. 

There is a general heating and cookin 
measured by one meter, not permitting 
ing, which is offered 


§ rate | 
ight | 
at a flat rate of 2.7) 


}cents per kilowatt hour, minimum monthly | 


Q. So that if that rate were taken advan- 
tage of there would have to be a lighting 
meter? A. Yes, sir. There is another sched- | 
ule that includes lighting or cooking or re-| 
frigeration or water heating. 
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bill of $1. | 


Q. Do you know what provision is made | 


as to the meters, whether they are charged 
for by rental or on deposit? A. Ido not. It 
is apparent for residential consumption where 


| stantly that the residential service ought to 
cost somewhere between 3 and 5 cents per| 


Q. For the actual amount used? A. Yes, 
sir. Large power consumers can apparently 
get power for less than 1 cent per kilowatc- 
hour, 

Q. Now, have you any data on the operat- 
ing revenues and customer data? A. I have 
some, but it is very unsatisfactory. 

Why? A. Because the sources that I have 
consulted were not designed to segregate in 
comparative form the number of customers, 
the kilowatt-hours consumed, or the revenues 
received from each of the principal classes of 
customers for whom rate schedules have been 
designed. 

Q. Why was that? A.*My only source that 





I went to was the annual report to the Utah 
Commission, The Utah Commission has 4 





}such other to control the manner or 


Bankruptcy Is Declared Not to 
Restore Revoked Permit 
To Owner 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1. 


Bankruptcy proceedings in which judg- 
ment claims and other financial obliga- 
tions are discharged by court order do 
not suspend the operation of the motor 
vehicle financial responsibility act and will 
not restore the licenses of drivers revoked 
under the act, the State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner, Harold G. Hoffman has 
ruled in disposing of the requests of a 
number of attorneys seeking the return 
of the licenses of clients who have been 
through bankruptcy in Federal courts. 

“The judgment feature of the financial 
responsibility law grants real protectien to 
the motoring public,” said Mr. Hoffman. 
“The car owner or driver who fails to 
satisfy a judgment resulting from an ac- 


|cident will have his license revoked and 


he will be prevented from obtaining an- 
other license until such time as the judg-/| 
ment has been paid. Furthermore, when 
a judgment is satisfied, the driver or owner 
must file with the Motor Vehicle Depart-. 
ment evidence of financial responsibility 
for future accidents.” 

Explaining the operation of the act, Mr. 
Hoffman declared that the courts are re- 
quired to notify the department of all 
judgments for motor vehicle injuries, death 
or property damage in excess of $100, not 
satisfied or appealed within 30 days after 
entry. Suspension of the licenses of such) 
debtors is then ordered. The debtor may, 
however, apply to the court for the privi- 
lege of installment payments of the judg- 
ment. In that case, the department may 
restore the license, subject to compliance 
with the terms of the installment agree- 
ment. 


Order in Wisconsin 
On Rates Restrained 


Hearing Scheduled Aug. 20 
On Reduction of Tele- 
phone Company Charges 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 1—A temporary 
restraining order was issued July 30 by 
Judge F. A. Geiger, of Milwaukee, in} 


on the basis of reports received from its 


Latin America follows in full text: 

Argentina.—Retail trade 
during July, owing to the payment of arrears 
of government salaries, but the import move- 
ment was further restricted due to the shrink- 


e in the amount of foreign exchange avail- 


ay 
able. 


permits. 
seasonally. 


Ex 


| 
any decisive effect to be noted. 
The only British company operating passen- 


it has had in this service. 
ports during the first half of 1932 amounted 
in volume to 9,657,000 metric tons, valued 
at 333,000,000 gold pesos, which constitutes 
an increase of 5.1 per cent and 0.6 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. Cereals and flaxseed .were 
largely responsible for the increment in both 
volume and value. On the other hand, the 
country’s imports amounted in value to 178,- 
000,000 gold pesos, which in the same compari- 
son, represents a decline of 38.5 per cent. The 
following important groups of imports showed 
percentage shrinkage as indicated: Vehicles 
and machinery, 7312 per cent; fuels and lu- 


42 per cent; and foodstuffs, 40 per cent. 
+ + + 


Brazil._—Brazilian business has been dras- 
tically curtailed by political disturbances. Con- 
ditions in the cities of Sao Paulo and Santos 
are reported to be quiet, but Santos, the port 
through which nearly half of the country’s 
foreign trade usually passes has been closed 
to shipping, and ordinary communication with 
Rio de Janeiro and other parts of Brazil is 
interrupted. Complete figures of the Bra- 
zilian coffee movement are unavailable ow- 
ing to the closing of the port of Santos on 
July 9. Exports from Rio de Janeiro and Vic- 
toria through July 22 amounted to 225,942 
bags and 79,351 bags, respectively, and stocks 
at these ports consisted of 365,922 bags and 
62,250 bags, respectively. Crops have not suf- 
fered from the present situation, it is said, 
their condition generally being satisfactory, 
except in the northeast where the prevailing 
drought has seriously reduced possible yields 
of cotton and — a crops, 

+ 


Chile.—General conditions in Chile showed 
no appreciable betterment during July as the 
production and exportation of principal ex- 
port products remained at low levels and the 
unsettled political situation continued to ad- 
versely affect business. Nevertheless, the re- 
tail turnover of foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities improved somewhat. The wholesale 
trade, on the other hand, continued stagnant 





the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin against the order of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion directing a reduction of 12% per 
cent in the rates of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 


Judge Geiger fixed Aug. 20 as the date 
for a hearing before a three-judge court 
on a further application for an inter- 
locutory injunction. 


Alvin C. Reis, special counsel for the 
Public Service Commission, did not resist 
the application for the temporary in- 
junction but asked for an order requir- 
ing the telephone company to pay into 
court the 12% per cent of exchange reve- 
nues involved in the reduction so the 
Commission could immediately cause the 
fund to be disbursed to telephone users 
in case the Commission wins its case. 


Mr. Reis admitted that if the Com- 
mission’s order should go into effect now, 
and if the telephone company wins the 
rate case, the company would suffer in- 
jury because there would be no way for 
it to repossess itself of the fund, which 
would pass to the users in the form of 
the rate reduction. | 

Mr. Reis asked that the 375,000 tele- 
phone users also be protected from ir- 
reparable injury in the event they win 
the case, and he requested that the court 
take charge of the money that will be 
involved in the litigation. He declared 
that because these are times of stress, 
court custody of the fund would be more 
Satisfactory than a guarantee by a bond- 
ing company. \ 

Resisting his plea, Edwin S. Mack. 
counsel for the telephone company, de- | 
clared it would be unjust to take from 
the company cash it needs for current 
expenses. Judge Geiger ruled against the 
plea to impound the revenues and re- 
quired the company to furnish bond of 
$100,000. 


State Clarifies Employment 
Under Compensation Law 


Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 1. | 

One who undertakes to obtain contracts | 
for advertising for another for no other 
remuneration than a percentage of the} 
gross amount of the contracts, to pay all 
oi his own traveling expenses, to choose | 
his hours of labor and to select the pros- | 
pective customers upon whom he should 
call in his territery, without any right of 


method of his work, is not an employe 
under the Nebraska workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. This was the recent holding 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court in, the 
case of Johnson v. Smith. ; 

The fact that the advertising solicitor 
was assigned to a specific territory and/| 
was furnished a list of prospective cus- | 


tomers and supplies is immaterial, the 
court said. 


report form which corresponds to that adopte 
by the Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissioners. In that report form 
no attempt is made to correlate revenues 





| a fairly large consumption by residential con- 
|}Sumers and the engineers of the company 


with consumption and numbers of customers, 
so it is impossible. 

Q. It does not permit proper segregation and 
allocation of costs? A. It is absolutely useless | 
for any determination of effective schedules of 
rates. From what limited data there was as 
classified, the residential consumption appears 
to be rather low, especially compared with | 
many of the western areas. It is only 442 
eee per residential consumer in 

Q. How does that compare with some of the 
other western States? A. We have up to 600 
or 700 or 800. 

Q. Do you know what f¥ is over in Ontario? 
A. Some of the cities and towns will average 
1,200. In 1929 there seem to have been a con- 
siderable increase in the consumption of resi- 
dential consumers—526. Whether this was 
due to a reclassification or to the effect of the 
new schedules that went into effect in 1928 
or 1929, I do not know and can not tell. 

Q. Or the combined effect? A. Yes. 

Q. Go ahead. A. The proportion of kilo- 
watt-hours sold to large consumers was about 
80 per cent in both years, which indicates 
along with some sales to other public service 
corporations that pretty nearly 90 per cent 
of the output goes to what may be called 
wholesale or large consumers. 

Q. Leaving them 6 per cent for residential 
and 5.61 per cent for commercial? A. That 
is the way the figures are set up. 

Q. As nearly as you can give ‘them. All 
right. A, The average revenue per kilowatt- 
hour sold is only obtainable for the total 
business. 

Q, Of which, as you say, nearly 90 per cent 
was wholesale? A. Yes, sir. This was 1.465 
cents in 1928 and 1.459 cents in 1929. 

Q. What are the only deductions that are 
possible to make as to the residential matter? 
A. The conditions appear to be favorable to 


stated that practically every residence in Salt 
Lake City and the larger places are electri- 
fied. It is possible that such service as cook- 
ing under a separaté meter was classed in as 
commercial rather than residential, so I can 
not say what it all means. 

Q. It is useless to try to arrive at any- 
thing in that direction? A. Yes, sir. All I 
can determine from the figures is-that this 
company is really a power company and 
the service to the public is incidental, to the 
small consumers; scarcely 10 per cent. went 
to the small consumers, 





}all of the institutions included 


and sales generally were low. Wage disburse- 
ments are running hardly more than 50 per 
cent of those for the same period of 193i. 
+ On June 20, 1932, a decree was issued de- 
claring a moratorium for merchants and indi- 
viduals indebted to the government. This 
decree allows the distribution of payments 
over various periods at varying rates of in- 
terest; since its promulgation most sales have 
been on a cash basis. Business is feeling the 
effects of restricted purchasing with particu- 
lar keenness at this period when retail sales 
would normally be seasonally more active. 
This year the season is passing without any 
definite approach to normal levels. Retail 
sales in Santiago are running under those 
for the first half of 1930 by 19 and 31 per 
cent, respectively. 

Owing to the reduced volume of imports 


and the prospects of a further curtailment | 


in foreign orders, many American firms which 
have operated for a number of years and 
which have been responsible in large measure 
for the outstanding position of American 
goods in the Chilean market are closing their 
offices and turning their accounts over to 
local concerns, or in some cases are seekin 
the representation of locally manufactur 
goods. The larger industries continue at, low 
roduction levels ‘with nitrate exports some 

per cent less in value and copper ship- 
ments only approximately half the value of 
those of the same period of 1931. The coai 
output is down 31 per cent and iron ore 
50 r cent. 

The position of these industries is expected 
to be improved by the credit facilities pro- 
vided by decree law number 127 of July 4, 
which authorizes the Central Bank to discount 
up to 190,000,000 pesos of the notes of va- 
rious governmental credit institutions. In 
addition to aiding agriculture and manufac- 


turing, the mining industries will have facil- | 


ities extended to them which it is hoped will 
benefit merchandising in that area. The cop- 
per industry is likewise expected to increase 
production of ore for sale in the highly com- 
petitive European market. 
manufacturing industries, however, such as 
knitting wool, cloths and paper are produc- 
ing in greater volume than in 1931. 

The Labor Bureau has been able to place 
only 4 to 5 per cent of applicants for posi- 
tions. Mining workers having employment 
at the beginning of the second half of the 
year amounted to only 14,700 as compared 
with nearly 43,000 a year ago; discharges since 
the ,beginnirg of the year have totaled 1,800. 
The wholesale price index has risen 44.8 points 
since January. A new income tax law pub- 
lished June 28 raises taxes on incomes from 
1 to 15 per cent, according to income. These 


taxes are expected to cause strong opposition | 


from the wealthier classes. 


+ + 

Costa Rica.—Trade and financial activities 
during July have continued slow and some 
lines of business complain of a greater slack- 
ness than others. Local newspapers report 
that several small 
have called a meeting of creditors and that 
several similar concerns will offer settlement 
arrangements shortly. On June 30, total cir- 


culating medium was 25,711,341 colones as | May and 3,717,006 stems ir June, 1931, nue 


compared with 25,741,104 colones on the last 


day of May. On June 30, 1931, total circula- | 


Is Given Increasin 


Health and physical training is receiv- 
ing increasing attention by teachers col- 
leges as a prerequisite for promoting ‘the 


physical fitness of children in the public 
schools, Marie M. Ready, associate speci- 


; alist at the United States Office of Educa- | \ ‘ 
djtion, points out in a study on physical | gained considerable recognition in cur- 


education and health educatien as a part 
of teacher training curricula just issued by 
the Department of the Interior. 

A few State departments of education 


Toward the close of the month there 
was still a considerable amount of import 
documentary bills awaiting foreign exchange 
rts are decreasing more than 
he Winter has been unusually 
warm, a fact considered prejudicial to crop 
Prospects, although it is too early as yet for 


ger steamers between New York and Buenos 
Aires withdrew one of the four steamers which 
Argentina’s ex-| 


bricants, 44 per cent; iron and steel products, | 


Some of the minor | 


manufacturing concerns | 


Health and Physical Training for Oe | 


Developments in Latin American Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 


RECENT developments in commerce and indusiry in foreign countries are analyzed 
in the weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce 


trade commissioners in principal commer- 


cial centers. The section of the review dealing with conditions in countries of 


improved | slight!y¢————_--- 


tion was 18,681,508 colones. Of considerable in- 
terest to the Costa Rican public at present 
is the proposed arrangement for a moratorium 
of the foreign debt now before the Con- 
gress, by which it is reported that the Amer- 
ican and British trustees of the bonds have 
agreed to a cessation of payment of prin- 
cipal for three years, and the payment of 
interest in 20-year bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest per annum. 

From Jan. 1 to July 15 total shipments of 
bananas from Costa Rica amounted to 2,259,- 
825. stems as compared with 2,985,436 stems 
for the corresponding period of 1931. This sea-| 
son’s export of coffee up to July 6 amounted 
to 281,156 bags as compared with a total of) 
349,935 bags for about the same period of 
1931. From Jan. 1 to July 15, 2,845 metric 
tons of cacao moved abroad as compared with 
2,486 metric tons for the oo period of 1931. 

+ + 


! 
Cuba.—The sustained advance in raw sugar | 
prices was the only important economic de- 
velopment in Cuba during July. Business in 
general did not respond to the upward move- 
ment of sugar prices, largely owing to the 
fact that the advance occurred too late in 
the season to benefit any large number of 
sugar producers and cane growers. In addi- 
tion, there was evidence during July of a} 
renewed feeling of uneasiness over the politi- 
cal situation, which has grown slightly more 
tense in recent weeks. The uncertainty as 
to the eventual outcome of certain tax legis- 
lation pending before the Cuban Congress 
has had a further depressing effect on busi- | 
ness in general, although the immediate re- 
sult has been a sharp increase in imports of 
a number of commodities that would be espe- 
cially affected if the proposed legislation were | 
enacted. Automotive sales continue abnorm- | 
ally low in all lines, although the low-priced , 
field has been somewhat stimulated by the) 
arrival of new models. Tire sales declined 
sharply during July. Sales of agricultural 
and industrial machinery are practically at a 
standstill. Business in the textile and gar- 
ment trades show the usual Summer dullness 
and retail store sales are at a low ebb. Little 
improvement is expected during the next 
month or so. 
© ae 


Dominican Republic—The usual effects of 
the Summer “dead” season was apparent in| 
the slackening of trade activity during July. 
Collections continue difficult, with creditors 
pressing for payment. The trade turnover in 
staple lines is fair, but sales in other lines 
are reported very slow. No improvement in 
the immediate future is expected. 

El Salvador.—The recent improvement in 
coffee prices has given a somewhat more en- 
couraging tone to local business. A slightly 
increased demand has been created in the 
principal coffee consuming markets by the) 
effects of the fevolution in Brazil and prices 
of Salvadoran coffee for immediate shipment 
show a consequent gain. The reduction in 
imports, however, which shows a drop of 
approximately one-third during the past six 
months as compared with 1931, is indicative 
of the decline in general business during 
the current year. Owing to the drop in im-| 
portation and to the fact that coffee growers 
and planters, in the anticipation that th 
rate for dollar drafts will be much lower in 
November, ere now~selling against advances 
which are converted into colones, the demand 
for dollar drafts is comparatively light. Tex- 
tile dealers who made considerable purchases 
of grey sheetings and other goods at 2.70 
colones to the dollar are now in a less favor- 
able position since the rate has recently been 
around 2.60. Despite the evident depression 
of business generally, and the decline in the 
sale of both prime necessities and luxury arti- 
cles an amusement park recently established 
in San Salvador by Cuban interests is enjoy- 
ing a heavy attendance. The August festi- 
vals will probably be celebrated to an un- 
usual extent.. Banks report that collections 
are good, the more favorable exchange rate 
causing many of the smaller merchants to 
liquidate their Te. ae 


Haiti—No improvement was recorded in 
}general business conditions in Haiti during 
| July, with trade continuing extremely dull. 
Although no upturn of business is expected 
in the immediate future, the prospects of the 
new coffee crop have given rise to the feeling 
that no further recession in economic activi- 
ties will take place. Collections continue dif- 
ficult, especially among the Port au Prince 
| firms. Stocks of merchandise, except in the 
Port au Prince textile wholesaling trade, are 
very low. i 


+ + 

Honduras.—General economic conditions in 
Honduras failed to show any material change 
during July, in comparison with June and 
May. Practically all commercial districts of 
the Republic reported declines in sales and 
collections poor. The exchange situation con- 
tinues difficult, only a limited and insufficient 
amount of New York exchange being sold ‘by 
banks in Tegucigalpa. Merchants in the 
Puerto Cortes district are reported as pleading 
the difficulty of obtaining exchange as a rea- 
son for not meeting their obligations to foreign 
firms, and it is said that this same condition 
prevails for the most part in the entire Re- 
public. Another factor operating against busi- 
ness activity is the approching Presidential 
|} elections late in October. 

Government revenues for the month of June 
amounted to 839,944 lempiras, as compared 
with 919,630 lempiras for June, 1931, and 790,- 
000 lempiras for May, 1932. 
collected from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, 
amounted to 8,875,015 lempiras; for the year 
ended June 30, 1931, 10,439,843 lempiras. Ba- 
nana exports during June amounted to 3.- 
| 001,395 stems, as against 3,179,000 stems in| 
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g Attention by Colleges. 


definite number of clock hours are in- 
|cluded in the requirements of some in- | 
stitutions, in many institutions, no definite 
policy has been made regarding ».the 
|amount of practice teaching which should 
| be required. 

It shows that health education has| 


|ricula for teachers. In some institutions, | 
|@ certain amount of health education is 
included as a part of the required work 
in physical education.» In other institu- 


Total revenues | 


License Action 


Illinois Insurance Superin- 
tendent Explains Posi- 
tion in Case Affecting 
Chicago Company 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 1, 

The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson, has issued a statemeent 
explaining his position with respect to the 
revocation of the license of the National 
Life Insurance Co. of the U. 8S. A., of Chi- 
cago, by J. I. Reece, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Tennessee. 

Mr. Reece had stated that after a hear- 
ing held in May, when the officers of the 
company “were afforded full opportunity 
to correct the financial impairment and 
were offered cooperation of this depart- 
ment in finding ways and means to do 
so,” they returned to Chicago and “en- 
tered into a program of false propaganda 
impeaching the integrity of this depart- 
ment and endeavoring through the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the State of 
Illinois and otherwise to threaten and in- 
timidate the Commissioner of Insurance 
of the State of Tennessee.” Mr. Hanson 
said he had “never taken a threatening 
attitude and there is no spirit of antago~ 
nism against Commissioner Reece.” 

“If he wants to bar the National Life 
Insurance Co. of Chicago from Tennes- 
see,” Mr. Hanson stated, “that is up to 
him. Whatever I have said to Mr. Reece 
has been merely in an effort to defend a 
good company which is being operated in 
full accordance with the Illinois law. 

Recall of Auditors Proposed 


“As a matter of economy I suggested to 
Mr. Deece that the New York auditors he 
sent to Chicago to examine the company 
be recalled as the convention examining 
committee is due to start its examination 
of the National Life shortly. 

“I thought that since we had recom- 
mended salary reductions for higher 
salaried company men it would not be 
consistent to incur the expense of a double 
examination. 

“I suggested to Mr. Reece that he wait 
the report of the convention’s committee 
—e taking any action on the National 

e.” 

Robert E. Daly. supervisor of examina 
tions of the Illinois Insurance Division, 
confirmed Mr. Hanson’s statements. He 
said that “we have received no complaints 
that the National Life Insurance Co. was 
not taking proper care of policy loans, 
death claims etc., and its statement for 
last year showed capital and surplus in 
excess of $3,000,000.” 


Road Safety Campaign 


Opened by 29 Governors 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


nearly a million. persons injured. Such @ 
demonstration it was pointed out may serve 
as a criterion for future activity directed 
toward a solution of the street and high~ 
way problem in all parts of the United 
States. 

The governors who’ are directing mes< 
sages to their citizens include Harvey 
Parnell, Arkansas; James Rolph Jr., Cali< 
fornia; Wilbur L. Cross, Connecticut; 
Doyle E. Carlton, Florida; Louis L. Em<« 
merson, Illinois; Harry G. Leslie, Indiana; 
Harry H. Woodring, Kansas; William Tu< 
dor Gardiner, Maine; Joseph B. Ely, Mas< 
;Sachusetts; Wilber M. Brucker, Michigan; 
| Floyd B. Olson, Minnesota; Frederick E. 
Balzar, Nevada; John G. Winant, New 
Hampshire; A. Harry Moore, New Jersey; 
Arthur Seligman, New Mexico; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, New York; George F. Shafer, 
North Dakota; George White, Ohio; Julius 
L. Meier, Oregon; Gifford Pinchot, Penn< 
sylvania; Norman 8S. Case, Rhode Island; 
Ibra C. Blackwood, South Carolina; War-< 
ren E. Green, South Dakota; George H. 
Dern, Utah; Stanley C. Wilson, Vermont; 
| John Garland Pollard, Virginia; Roland 
H. Hartley, Washington; Philip E. La Fol- 
| lette, Wisconsin, and A. M. Clark, Wyo- 
ming. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia also are issuing a statement. 
| In addition to the States joining in the 
| widespread effort an automobile accident 
| prevention campaign was recently initi- 
| ated in Alabama by Governor B. M. Mily 
| ler, while a month’s movement is now in 
| progress in Delaware, according to Gov- 
ernor C, Douglass Buck. Governor George 
W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, has reported that 
a previous safety campaign has been held 
in that State this year. Governor Dan W. 
Turner, of Iowa, has actively participated 
in a state-wide effort along safety lines 
in that State, and in Maryland Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie has announced that a 
save-a-life campaign will be held in that 
State. In West Virginia a street and 
highway safety effort was initiated in 
May by a statement from Governor Wil- 
liam G. Conley. 

Several additional States are expected 
to join in the effort now initiated by the 


; governors, it was said, according to word 


from ‘State capitals. 


Chinese Customs Surtax 
Is Continued Temporarily 


The flood relief surtax equivalent to 
one-tenth of the present import and ex- 
port duties, effective in China since Dec. 
1, 1931, will be continued at the present 
rate for an additional period not exceed- 
ing one year from August 1, according 





now set u.) as a requirement for obtaining a/ tions, provision is made for health edu-|to a radiogram from Commercial Attache 
teaching certificate a certain amount of | cation as an entirely separate requirement | Julean Arnold,’Shanghai. It had originally 


training in these fields, she states. The 


summary of the study follows in full text: | 


The information collected shows that 
health examinations are required at en- 
trance or shortly after entrance by nearly 
in this 
study. These examinations are required 
for the purpose of eliminating the physi- 
cally unfit, for detecting physical defects 
and providing remedial measures, and for 
enabling the physical director to assign 
students to suitable classes in physical ex- 
ercises. 


General Requirement 


It reveals that a large per cent of the 
institutions, which offer teacher-training 
curricula has one general requirement in 
physical education which is the same for 
all students enrolled in the various cur- 
ricula. It shows that a few instittuions, 
however, especially the teachers colleges, 
have made different requirements in physi- 
cal education which are especially suitable 
for the various teaching curricula. 

In some institutions, the content of the 


required work in physical education cov- | 


ers, in a general way, activities which are 
suitable for elementary, junior high, and 
high schools; however, frequently the 
courses are too medger. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to the arrangement of 
@ program especially suitable for either 
elementary or high-school grades. The 
teacher is left largely on his own responsi- 
bility in arranging a program of activities 


and is often unable to arrange a program | 


to meet the changing needs of the various 
age groups. 

Tt shows that practice teaching in 
physical education is offered to some ex- 
tent by a few institutions; and while a 


| from physical education. 


| 
Examination of Pupils 

It shows that a beginning has been made | 
in the matte’ of providing incidental in- 
| struction for students regarding the ex- 
|amination of pupils for physical defects | 
j and communicable diseases. A few in-| 
stitutions have a special clock-hour res | 
| quirement for the work. A fair begin-)| 
ning has been made in this regard by 
the city public normal schools, State nor- | 
ma! schools, and teachers colleges. Little | 
has been done by the publicly controlled | 
|or privately controlled colleges and uni- | 
versities. 

It shows that a few State departments | 
of education recognize the value of hav-/| 
ing all teachers properly trained to Sus | 
pervise health education and physical | 
j}education and are including in the cer- | 
| tification requirements of all teachers, a 
|certain amount of training in health edu- | 
|cation and physical education. 

It shows that nearly all of the institu- | 
tions included in the study provide op-| 
| portunities for additional physical activi- 
ties other than the required work. 
addition to games and sports, these op-| 
portunities include hikes, week-end excur- 
sions, and camping expeditions. 

In general, dt points out the fact that | 
educational authorities in teacher-training | 
institutions are aware of the fact that 
health education and physical education | 
are problems in teacher training which | 
deserve careful consideration. If good | 
health is required of all students at en- 
| trance, every precauticn should be taken} 
|so that the students will remain in good} 
| health throughout their training perig2| 


| 
| 
} 
\ 





}and be in still better physica! condition 
‘at graduation, 


been intended to reduce the surtax to 
one-twentieth of the duty from the latter 
date.—(Department of Commerce.) 


GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Kecerinc within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

_ The John Hancock Home Budget 

is a simple record, easily adapte | to 
our personal or household finances. 
et us send you a copy. 


In|. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPA 
OF BOSTON, MassacnuserTs 
Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home , 
Budget Sheet. 


Name......ccscsrore 
Street and No.. 


vu. & DBD, 
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~ Carriers Upheld 


Missouri Statute Declared 
Valid Including Exemp- 
tion of Transport of Farm 
And Dairy Products 


Kansas City, Mo. Aug. 1—The Mis- 


souri statute of 1931 providing for State) 


regulation of contract motor carriers has 
been sustained by a three-judge Federal 
court here in an opinion by District Judge 
Reeves. Circuit Judge Van Valkenburgh 
and District Judge Otis concurred in the 
result, although the former had not seen 
the opinion, Judge Reeves said. 

The decision was rendered in an equity 
action by Schwartzman Service, Inc., v. 
Stahl et al., Public Service Commissioners, 
and the Attorney General. The plaintiff 
alleged that it is a contract hauler within 
the definition of the State law, and de- 
clared that an unconstitutional element 
pervades the whole -law. 

Exemption of Farm Products 
. The principal point of attack, according 
to the opinion, was upon an exemption 
of “motor vehicles used exclusively in 
transporting farm and dairy products 
from the farm or dairy to warehouse, 
creamery or other original storage or) 
market.” The court distinguished this 
exemption from that in the Florida stat- 
ute which was held by the Supreme Court 


~ RAILROADS . 
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Income Tax Additions Exceed 
Rebates, Says Mr. Ballantine 


Net Gain in Such Revenues Nearly Two Bil- 
lions, Declares Undersecretary of Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


force for questions of valuation and a/staff, and the proposed refund or credit 
large staff of legal questions. The de-/ must also be submitted to the Joint Com- 
a es en mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 

> n © e , 
ah Cosmuilanoae oe Sivan Revenue, | composed of five members of the Senate 
who has immediately about him a corps | and five members of the House, operating 
of trained technical advisers. | with a permanent staff. 

Reaching a decision a case where| |Submission to this Committee of Con- 
any considerable amount lis involved re-| gress must be made 30 days before the 
quires the participation off many individ-| refund or credit is made, accompanied by 
uals trained for their rk and fully|a statement of the facts and of the rea- 
aware of their responsibilities. Most of|sons for the proposed action. The Treas- 
these trained employes occupy their po-| ury annually submits to’ Congress a list 
sitions under civil service requirements.| of all refunds of $500 and over, and the 
Under this procedure a result in a par-| Joint Committee annually publishes a re- 
ticular case dictated by the desire on the! port on refunds of $75,000 or over, with 
part of some officials either to harm or|its comments. The Joint Committee of 


In the case of any refund of the amount of the Treasury in making any refund. 

of $20,000 or over a public decision is made| The checking of taxpayers’ liabilities 
setting forth the fact of the refund and|by the Treasury has resulted in very 
|the ground of the decision. In the case large net additional payments to the Gov- 
| of every refund or credit to the amount/ernment. During the period beginning 
of $75,000 or over, there must be a special with the fiscal year 1917 and including 
lreview by the General Counsel and his|the first nine months of the fiscal year 
—— }1932, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
| been called upon to administer collections 
of $47,696,120,436.97 in taxes and to deal 
| with 119,098,989 returns. 

| During this period, in deailng with this) 
| mass of returns, the Treasury has assessed | 
| additional taxes to the amount of $5,981,- | 
632,503; has made refunds totaling $1,384,- 








‘Loan to Railroad 


Is Given Approva 


in the amount -of $2,661,509,775.01. 


Credit of $1,289,000 to Chi- 


to benefit a taxpayer is out of the question.| Congress has never attacked the motive) 


352,575.09, and has credited or abated og iron or steel for hand sewing, of all kinds, | 
e 


Indian Fruit Sent 
By Air to Holland 


Experiment in Aerial Trans- 
portation Declared to Have 
Been Complete Success 


A consignment of mangoes, highly per- 
ishable fruit of India, was recently shipped 
from that country to Amersterdam by air- 
plane and arrived at their destination in 
excellent condition, according to a report 
to the Commerce Department from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Wilson C. 
Flake, Calcutta, 

The fruit was sent to The Netherlands, 
by the Superintendent of the Government 
Gardens at Allahabad by way of the Dutch 
| Air Mail Service, and it is said that the 
experiment proved a complete success. 

In view of the success of this shipment, 
}it is thought that greater quantities of 
this fruit will be shipped to Europe by 
plane.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Mexico Revises Duty 
On Various Products 


Rate Agreements 
Of American Ship 
Lines Approved 


Various Contracts Covering 
Cargoes Between This 
Country and Abroad <Ac- 
cepted by Federal Board 


The United States Shipping Board on 
July 30 approved the following agreements 
in compliance with section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916: 

South Pacific to Gulf: 
Netherlands Steamship Company with 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.: Covers 
through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from South Pacific ports of 
call of Royal Netherlands (Buenaventura, 
Tumaco, Esmeraldas, Bahia de C., Manta, 
Guayaquil, Paita to Callao inclusive, Val- 
paraiso, San Antonio, Talcahuano, Coro- 
nel, Corral, Ancud, Pto, Montt and Punta 





Changes to Affect Imports of | 
Raw Materials and Certain | 
Manufactures 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


sification); razor blades of iron or steel, | 
| 2.00 pesos per legal kilo (0.80); needles of | 


regardless of their use, 1.50 pesos per legal 


| account of Royal Netherlands. 


Arenas) to Gulf ports of call of Lykes 
Lines, with transhipment at Cristobal. 
Through rates from Ecuador and Colum- 
bia are to be based on direct line con- 
ference rates while through rates from 
Peru and Chile are to be based on direct 
line rates from the latter two countries to 
New York. Transfer charges are to be for | 


Shipments to Spain | 

Pacific Coast to Spain: 1980—Dollar 
Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. with Spanish 
Transatlantic Line: Arrangement covers 
through shipments of conned fish, canned | 


j}have been manufactured, 


1739—Royal | 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


British Shipyard _|Harbor in Egypt 
To Be Suspended 1. Said to Need 


ompany at Hull Acquired b _  epele 
curity Organization in| Better Facilities 


Security Organization in 
Rationalization Plan 
The shipyard of Earle’s Shipbuilding & " 
Engineering Co. Ltd. of Hull, was ac- Importance of Alexandria Is 
Threatened Unless Re- 
forms Are Effected, Com- 
merce Department Says 


C 


quired recently by the National Shipbuild- 
er’s Security, Ltd., and it is understood 


that it will be closed in pursuance of the 
company’s program of rationalization. 
This Hull yard was founded in 1853. Dur- 
ing its long career nearly 700 vessels have 
been built there; countless sets of engines 


and repairs Unless the Egyptian government within 


the next three or four years carries out 
improvements and reforms at the, port 
of Alexandria, the port is threatened with 
reduétion in importance to a secondary 
status on the Mediterranean, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been notified 
in a statement from Consul H. Earle Rus- 
sell, at Alexandria. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A recent article in the press concern- 
ing the development of the Palestinian 
port of Haifa and its future importance 
in the economic life of the Levant, has 
stimulated discussion as to the growth and 


improvement of the port of Alexandria. 
It. is generally admitted locally that, 
while in area it is one of the larger ports 
of, the world, the port of Alexandria pre- 
| sents numerous drawbacks. 
Present Drawbacks 

One of the more serious of these draw- 
backs, in the opinion of some people, is 
the petroleum basin, which is not large 
enough for the growing needs of the trade 


done to thousands of vessels. 
Work in the Belfast shipyards now is | 
confined largely to repairs. It is rumored | 
at a reorganization of the principal 
ipbuilding company at Belfast may be | 
effected. The motor passenger liner | 
“Georgic,” built by Harland & Wolff, re- | 
cently ran its trials and was delivered to 
the White Star Line. Workman, Clark, 
Ltd., are reported to have purchased the 
motor vessel “Bermuda,” damaged by fire 
some months ago, with the intention, it 1s | 
said, of undertaking repairs. | 
Launchings at Glasgow during June (up | 
to the 25th) of four vessels aggregating | 
11,200 gross tons equalled the May output, 
but were only one-fourth of normal. No 
orders were booked at Glasgow in June. 
Inquiries for cargo tonnage increased, | 
however, with prospects shortly of a vessel | 
of 5,500 tons—(Department of Commerce.) 


Certain Coal Schedules 
Are Ordered Suspended | 


of the United States in Smith v. Cahoon | 
(283 U. S. 553) to be unconstitutional. | 

“While the exemption in that case,” | 
said the opinion by Judge Reeves, “was | 


in language very similar to the language | 


total of additional tax assessed during | kilo (0.80) pens of iron or steel, for writ- | 
this period has thus exceeded the total/ing, 1.00 peso per legal kilo (0.80); tin| 
of the amounts refunded and the amounts | seals for cars, packages, or similar uses, 
|credited or abated by $1,935,.770,152.90. | 0.35 peso per legal kilo (new classifica-| 
| In the case of the proposed assessments | tion). 


By an order just entered in I. and 8. 


: Docket No. 3784, the Interstate Commerce 
ports of call of Doller to Cadiz, Barcelona,| Commission suspended from Aug. 1, 1932, 


Vigo, Coruna, Gijon, Santander and/|yntil Oct. 1, 1932, the operation of cer- 
Bilbao, with transhipment at New York.) tain schedules proposing to publish rates 


in mineral oils and is dangerous on ac- 
count of its proximity to the lumber quays 
and the Gabbary quarter. In a recent re- 
port to the Government the under sec- 


cago Gr eat Western Is goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast 


Sanctioned by I. C. C. 


in the case at bar, yet it contained this | 


broad exemption, ‘or to motor vehicles | 
used exclusively in transporting or deliver- 
ing dairy products.’ It will be observed 
that this might involve long hauls over 
the highways and does not restrict de- 
liveries merely for shipping purposes. The | 
same vehicle could be used for hauling | 
both ways.* * * 

“In the case at bar, a distinction is only 
made in favor of motor vehicles used in | 
hauling farm products to the nearest | 
market. Such is necessarily a sporadic. 
and, for the most part, seasonal use by a} 
few producers who live along the high- 
way.” 


|on Aug. 1 approved a loan of $1,289,000 tc|q determination by the United States 


_ , | Of additional taxes, the taxpayer has the 
The Interstate Commerce Commission |rjight before payment is made to secure | 


the Chicago Great Western Railroad from | Board of Tax Appeals. This body, entirely 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation jindependent of the Treasury, is sub- | 
out of an application for $2,000,000, with- | stantially a court and proceeds as such. 
out prejudice to granting additional loans | Through further intensive consideration | 
upon the application after further consid- | cases pending before the Board may, how- | 
eration. (Finante Docket No. 9528). |ever, be disposed of without actual trial, | 

The money is to be used to pay off 1932, and for that purpose the Treasury main- 
maturities of equipment trust obligations | tains a body of experienced officials known | 
and taxes. The Commission has been ad-|as the Special Advisory Committee. 


vised that the railroad has applied to the os 
Railroad Credit Corporation for a loan of |Taxpayer’s Responsibility 
For Prompt Adjudication 





Contract Haulers Defined | 


The Missouri statute, the opinion ex- | 
plains, includes a section specifically ap- | 
plying to contract haulers, who are de-| 
fined as “any person, firm or corporation | 
engaged, as his or its principal business, | 
in the transportation for compensation or | 
hire of persons and/or property for a 
particular person, persons orf corporation 
to or from a particular place or places un- | 
der special or individual agreement or | 
agreements and not operating as a com- 
mon carrier and not operating exclusively 
within the corporate limits of an incor- 
porated city or town, or exclusively within 
the corporate limits of such city or town 
and its suburban territory as herein de- 
fined.” 

Suburban territory is defined as that 
territory extending one mile beyond the 
corporate limits of any municipality in the 
State and one mile additional for each 50,- 
000 population or portion thereof. 

Regulation Authorized 

The Act confers upon the public Service 
Commission power to license, supervise and 
regulate contract haulers, and “to fix or 
approve the rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, and to prescribe maximum but not | 
minimum scales of rates for general ap- | 
plication throughout the State and rules 
and regulations pertaining thereto; to reg- 
ulate and supervise the accounts, sched- 
ules, service and method of operating of | 
Same; to prescribe a uniform system of 
classification of accounts to be used and 
after such accounting system shall have 
been prescribed contract haulers shall use 
no other; to require the filing of annual 


$710,880 to meet interest on ~ — _ 
in September, and that such loan, also} a 
covered by the present application to the | It is the position of the Treasury that 
R. F. C., is to be granted in#sufficient time.|the tax law should be enforced by ad- 
For this reason, it was said, the present | ministration rather than by litigation, and 
authorization is limited to $1,289,000. jthat in any ordinary case it should be| 
The loan authorized is to be secured by fornge -qfbae the a | 
the pledge of the carrier's first mortgage pri Habamtics. a etermination € 
AA A due 1960 in the amount Finality in tax determinations has been 
9d, : . 


, promoted by the provisions of the law 
The specific items for payment of which | authorizing final agreements with the tax- 
the loan was requested are as follows: 


payer setiling tax questions, and these 
(a) Rentals payable to the Pullman Car provisions of law have been widely used. 
& Manufacturing Corporation in June, 


A prompt and fair disposition of tax) 
September and December, in respect of cases depends on the taxpayer as well as 
300 steel hopper cars, $82,125. 


upon the tax officials. The Treasury, 
(b) Rentals payable to the same com- through publishing and keeping up to 
pany in May, August and November, in| date its regulations interpreting the law 
respect of 2,800 box and automobile cars, and otherwisc, takes pains to advise the 
$514,053. | taxpayers as fully as possible as to their 

(c) Retirement of equipment trust cer- rights and obligations. The task of pub- 
tificates due Oct. 1, 1932, relating to the | lithing regulations and issuing requested 
purchase of 30 locomotives, $149,000. rulings under*the new Revenue Act has 

(d) Retirement of note due Dec. 26,| been an arduous one, particularly as only | 
1932, held by Lima Locomotive Works, 


15 days intervened between the signing | 
covering purchase of six locomotives,! of the new law and the effective date of | 
$153,850. , 


most of the new taxes imposed. 

(e) For payment of ad valorem county The importance of certainty and clarity 
taxes, due in the States of Iowa, Illinois, aS to meaning and operation’of the new 
and Minnesota, in July, September and law is realized by the Treasury with a 
October, 1932, and Minnesota State earn- | View to minimizing the confusion and un- 
ings taxes due in August, 1932, $390,092. certainties in business transactions af- 

(f) For payment of interest due Sept. | fected by the new taxes. To this end the 
1, 1932, on applicant’s first mortgage 4|Department is making every effort to act 
per cent bonds, $710,880. promptly on all requests for rulings aris- 
ing under the new Revenue Act. 





Soviet Gasoline Monopoly 


, World Trade Condtiions 
Granted in New Zealand | 





Manufactured articles of nickel weigh- | 
ing up to 1 kilo, 1.50 pesos per legal kilo! 
(2.00); the same, weighing more than 1 
kilo, but not exceeding 5 kilos, 1.20 pesos | 
per legal kilo (1.35) and the same, weigh-| 
ing more than 5 kilos, 0.90 peso per legal | 
kilo (0.85); buttons of all kinds, for foot-| 
wear, with sockets, loops, or parts of ordi- | 
nary metal, 0.70 peso per legal kilo (0.80); | 
buckles of ordinary metal, of all kinds, for 
footwear, 0.70 peso per legal kilo (0.80); 
eyelets of common metal, of all kinds, 0.70 
peso per legal kilo (0.80); sheets of tin) 


or tin alloys, fastened to paper, 0.50 peso | 
| per legal kilo (new classification) ; 


alumi- | 
num sheets, fastened to paper, 0.55 | 
per legal kilo (new clacssification); and| 
aluminum woven wire of circular cut, when | 
it contains more than five strands in a. 
square centimeter, even if covered with} 
a coating of oil, cellulose or grenet paste, 
0.15 peso per gross kilo (new classifica- | 
tion); balances and scales of aluminum, | 
not precision scales, 2.00 per legal kilo (new 
classification); and mouth organs of. all, 
kinds, 1.30 pesos per legal kilo (1.60). | 

Chemicals and. Fertilizers—Oxalic acid, ! 
0.07 peso per legal kilo (0.10); tartaric 
acid, 0.15 peso per legal kilo (0.20); cop- 
per sulphate, 0.02 peso per gross kilo 
(0.03); mixtures of graphite and oxide of 
manganese, 0.20 peso per gross kilo (new | 
classification); animal manures, except | 
guano, 0.50 peso per 100 gross kilos (1.00); | 
chemical fertilizers, of any grade of purity, 
of mineral origin, not specified, weighing 
with the immediate container more than 
20 kilos, 0.50 peso per 100 gross kilos 
(1.00); chemical fertilizers of organic 
origin, 0.50 peso per 100 gross kilos (1.00); | 
and mixed fertilizers of all kinds, 0.50 peso 
per 100 gross kilos (1.00). 

Miscellaneous.—F fie wood in the form 
of plywood, 0.07 peso per gross kilo 
(0.085); uncut cattle hides or skins, 0.07 
peso per gross kilo (0.05); pearl shell in 
bulk, powdered, ground or in pieces, 0.10 
peso per gross kilo (0.12); artificial 
sponges of cellulose, 2.00 pesos per legal 
kilo (new classification). 

In addition to the above basic rates of 


| 


;import duty, there is a surtax of 3 per 


cent of duty on freight shipments and 10, 
per cent of duty on parcel post shipments. 


Mail Line, 


Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates. Transfer charges are to be! 
absorbed by carriers. 

Orient to Gulf ports: 1868—Gulf Pacific 
Mail Line, Ltd. with Oceanic and Oriental 
Navigation Company: Covers through ar- 
rangement -covering shipments from 
Oriental ports served by Oceanic and 
Oriental Navigation Company to United 
States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific 
with transhipment at San} 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Through rates | 
are to be as named by Oceanic and 
Oriental. Transfer charges are to be 
absorbed by the carriers.. The Oceanic 
and Orjental is to absorb inward state | 
toll or wharfage charge and Gulf Pacific | 
Mail is to absorb the outward state toll) 
or wharfage charge. 

Between Pacific Coast and United King- 
dom, Ireland and Germany: 1982—Ameri- 


}on bituminous coal, in carloads, from, to 





can Hampton Roads Line, Yankee Line | 
and Oriole Lines with Quaker Line: Covers | 
through billing arrangement covering 
shipments between United States Pacific | 
Coast ports and London, Hull, Leith, 
Dundee, Liverpool, Manchester, Avon- 
mouth, Cardiff, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Londonderry and other United Kingdom | 
and Irish ports and Hamburg, with tran- | 
shipment at Philadelphia. Through rates 
are to be based on direct lines’ rates. 
Transfer charges at Philadelphia are to) 
be absorbed by the carriers. 


Dominican Republic Agreement 
Dominican Republic to Pacific: 1954— | 


|The New York and Puerto Rico Steam- | thereof are to be based on direct. lines’ 
ship Company with American-Hawaiian | rates. Each agreement provides for equal 
| Steamship Company: Covers through bill- transfer charges by the carriers. 


ing arrangement covering shipments of 
cocoa beans from the Dominican Republic | 
to United States Pacific Coast ports, with 
transhipment at New York. Transfer | 
charges at New York are to be absorbed | 
by carriers. 

Pacific Coast to United Kingdom: 2018 
—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.) 
with American-Hampton Roads Line: 
Covers through arrangement covering 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit | 
and cotton from Pacific Coast ports of | 
call of Luckenbach to London, Hull, Leith | 
and Dundee, United Kingdom, with tran- | 


shipment at Philadelphia or Boston. | 


/Inc., and Admiral Oriental Line, covering 


|ment at Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco} 


retary of the Ministry of Communications 
pointed out that, in spite of the increas- 
ing trade in petroleum, the Governmext 
had done nothing to encourage it; that an 
enlargement of the petroleum-basin facil- 
ities was necessary in order to allow new 
companies to construct tanks and thus 
encourage competition; and that, as it 
was impossible to enlarge the basin at 
Gabbary, another location should be 
sought. 

Other critics point out that: (a). The 
great area of water, while facilitating the 
movement of vessels, often causes damage 
to them by the roughness of the sea dur- 
ing inclement weather, and during Winter 
the vessels often are obliged to interrupt 
loading and discharging operations; (b) 
the quays are insufficient for the move- 
|ment of merchandise; (c) the dry-dock 
basin is rather small and can not receive 
| large vessels; (d) the port does not possess 
|quays with sufficient depth alongside for 
|really large ocean-going vessels; and (e) 
York. Through rates are to be based on|the arrangement of the quays for pas- 
direct line conference rates. |sengers, merchandise, and coal is poor. 

one. a ar’ sie — Satan | Effects of Competition 
Steamship Company wi merican Mail | . Ee 

ine: 2020—Nelson Steamship Company These critics fear that, even if the cran- 

; : : backs mentioned have not as yet dimin 
with Barber Steamship Lines, Inc.: 2021—)| s 

‘ | ished the importance of the port of Alex- 
Nelson Steamship Company with Yam@~|andria, in the future they will affect it 
shita Shipping Company: Eac seriously when it is obliged to compete 


agreements provides for through ship-' Vin Haifa and other Levantine ports that 
ments from the Orient to United States are being developed. They even. point to 


Atlantic Coast of call of Nelson, with tran-| 
shipment at San Francisco, Seattle or Los | aes. socaeire of we me as the 
Angeles Harbor. The through rates| esults 0 Ss competition. 

The Director General of Egyptian Cus- 
toms Administration at Alexander has ap- 
proved the above-mentioned report of the 
under secretary and has emphasized that 
the port must be improved in order to 
respond to the needs of trade’ and be 
placed on the same footing as other great 
modern ports. He ascribes the present 
Stagnation of the port to the general 
}economic crisis rather than to competi- 
through shipments from Oriental ports to} tion of other Levantine ports, though ad- 
United States Gulf ports, with tranship-| mitting that part of the transit trade of 
Alexandria had been lost to these largely 
through the fault of this port. 

Free Zone Favored 
In order to remedy this situation and re- 
conquer the transit trade the director gen- 
eral considers that, in addition to certain 
technical improvements, a free zone with- 


or between points in Illinois as a result 
of the order entered in supplemental re- 
port in Docket No. 23130, of March 14, 
1932 (182 I. C. C. 603), which would result 
in both increases and reductions. 





erale: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of canned goods, 
including fish;-honey, dried fruit includ- 
ing raisins from United States Pacific! 
Coast loading ports of the Panama Pacific 
Line to Genoa, Leghorn and Naples, Italy, | 
with transhipment at New York. Trans- 
fer charges at New York are to be ab- 
sorbed by the carriers. 

Between Italy and Puerto Rico: 2017— 
The New. York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with “Italia” Flotte Riunite 
Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-Navigazione Gen- 
erale: Arrangement covers through ship- 
ments of all traffic between Genoa and 
Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New 





Agreements Modified 


1325-1—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship, 
Company, Inc., with American Mail Line, | 
Ltd.: Modifies an agreement between 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 


or Los Angeles. 

1327-1--Luckenbdach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with American Mail Line, Ltd,: | 
Modifies an agreement between Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., and Ad- 
miral Ovciental Line, covering through 


Are Analyzed in Survey 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
were distributed as follows: United States, | 


| Through rates are to be based on direct | shipments from Oriental ports to United 
|line conférence rates. Wharfage charges States Atlantic ports, with transhipment | 
jat Boston and transfer costs at Phila-| at Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco or Los| 
|delphia and Boston are to be absorbed by | Angeles. 


and other reports and any other data; | 
and to supervise and regulate contract 
haulers, their customers and the public.” 


An.exclusive monopoly for the importa- | 
tion, distribution and sale of Soviet gaso- 
line, kerosene and lubricating oils in New 


out customs, surveillance should be created 
—a reform dictated by the geographical 
position of Alexandria which makes it th 


Closing of Brazil Port 


1,751,654 


“Upon the evidence before the court in 
support of the application for an inter- 
locutory order enjoining the epforcement 
of the Act by the Public Service Commis- 
sion,” the opinion concludes, “the court 
is of the opinion that the application 
should be denied.” 


Influx of Bacon Causes 
Drop in British Prices 


Bacon recently sold at retail in the 
British market for as low as 2 pence per 
pound (about 3 cents United States cur- 
rency), according to advices received in 
the Commerce Department from its Lon- 
don office. The cause of this extraordi- 
narily low price, it is pointed out, lay in 
the heavy influx of bacon from continen- 
tal sources. 

At the time of the strike in Danish 
bacon plants which occurred last May, 
imports from other countries were greatly 
stimulated. With the prompt settlement 
of the strike, resulting in a sharp increase 
in hog slaughter. the British consumer 
reaped the benefit of the substantial sup- 
plies of bacon that had come on the Eng- 
lish market. — 

Although Greai Britain was at one time 
a large outlet for United States bacon due 
to severe competition from continental 
sources, exports to that market in recent 
times have fallen to a fraction of their 


former figure.— (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Zeatand, has been granted to the Asso- stems; England, 
ciated Motorists Petroleum Co., of that 
country, according to advices from Trade 
Commissioner Julian B. Foster, Welling- | 
ton. It is said that at the present time 
all of the gasoline imported into New 
Zealand is being supplied by the United 
States and Netherland India. 

It is reported that under the agreement | 
the Soviet gasoline is to be sold at 3 pence 
per gallon less than the present prices. 
The first shipment is due to arrive in New 
Zealand in October or November, the re- | 
pert states—(Department of Commerce.) | 


534,356; Germany, 
368,682; Holland, 374,508. Approximately one- 
half of the fruit exported from Puerto @ortes 
was purchased from independent producers. 
The price of such purchases ranged from .75 
to .95 lempira per stem (lempira equals ap- 
proximately $0.50 United States currency). 
a a | 
Jamaica.—Although no imptovement took 
place in general business conditions in Ja- 
maica during July, several encouraging fac- 
tors were evident. Bank collections were 
maintained and in’some quarters showed im- 
provement, bankruptcy liabilities declined, 
the number of building permits issued in 
Kingston increased as compared’ with pre- 
vious months, and the number of tourists vis- 
iting the island is increasing. Exports con- 
tinue to decline as compared with last year. 
jand prices for leading commodities show no 


Registration of Titles |improvement, except in the case of sugar. 
As Trade Marks Outlined American trade continues to suffer the effects 


of the adverse exchange situation. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


++ + 
use gives a certain amount of protection 
to the author of a title which is used for 
recurrent publication. But the document 
of registration automatically places the 
burden of proving a prior right upon the} 
individual or firm which attempts to dis- | 
credit the owner of the registered trade 
mark. 

Decisions growing out of litigation in-| 
dicate that the reading public is more} 
discriminating than the purchasing public. | 
In other words, two trade marks of very | 
similar wording and design may be per- 
mitted for publications when the same) 
degree of similarity in trade marks used 
on food products, for example, would not 
| be allowed. 


Mexico.—The general economic situation in 
Mexico during July was more unfavorable than 
in the preceding month. A strike on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico was car- 
ried into effect on June 25 which resulted in 
a paralyzation of transportation services on 
the Mexican west coast until July 22 when 
— governinent began the temporary opera- 
ti of the road until the differences between 
the railroad company and the strikers are 
settled. Losses were sustained by agricul- 
turists through inability to ship perishable 
crops and business in general in the west 
coast area was seriously interfered with. De- 
spite beneficial results accruing to agriculture 
in some sections, the country as a whole has 
been affected by drought and yields of corn 
and wheat are expected to be short, whica 
will probably necessitate importation of these 
cereals later in the year. 3 

Seven department stores in Mexico City 
reported sales 30 to 40 per cent lower during 
| July than in the like period of 1931. Prices 
of foodstuffs increased somewhat during the 
month. The low and fluctuating value of the 
|} peso continued to be an adverse factor in 
many lines of business, although its value 
advanced slightly after the middle of the 
}month upon reports of negotiations by the 
government for a loan from the petroleum 
companies and the sale of a large quantity 
of henequen from Yucatan. : 
and collections difficult. 

Debtors have been placed in an unfavor- 
able position by low value of the peso and 
show a tendency to await more favorable ex- 
change rates before meeting their obliga- 
tions. Commodity trends in general 
downward, although the tire trade reported 
slightly increased sales owing to the increased 
use of motor buses and taxicabs during the 
period of the tramway strike in Mexico City 
from June 25 to July 19. On July 14 a de- 
cree was promulgated granting the president 
extraordinary powers until Aug. 31, 1932, for 
the purpose of modifying the communication 
and transportation law. 

~+ + 

Puerto Rico.—The delay in sugar-mill financ- 
ing for the coming year, has an unfavorable 
reaction On current business in Puerto Rico. 
Trade slowed up appreciably during July. 
Banks report collections continue satisfactory. 
but merchants complain that collections are 
slower. Because of the favorable reports con- 
cerning the coming sugar and citrus fruit 
crops, and the recent improvement in world 
sugar prices, there is a cautious optimism in 
business circles regarding the next six months 
or so. Unemployment {creased substantially 
during July. although part of this increase 
Was seasonal. 

+++ 


Trinidad.—Business conditions during July 
remained virtually unchanged, with American 
trade still suffering from the adverse ex- 
change situation. Declining exports and low 
commodity prices, coupled with the usual 
trade lethargy occurring during the Summer 
season, have served to accentuate the unsatis- 
factory conditions. The general business 
structure is maintaining itself comparatively 
well. however, and an upturn in commodity 


derail Income Taxes 


est Virginia 
Bonds 


Credits were tight 


Bonds 
1, 1935-46 
.75—4.25% 


Bonds 


14 and int. 


ular on request 





eet, New York 


prices would probably bring about an immedi- 


ate improvement in business, 


were | 


Impediment to Trade 


Was Gateway for Republic’s 
Chief Manufacturing City 


Ciosing of the port of Santos, Brazil, to, 
both foreign and national shipping by an 
edict of the Central Government, has 
temporarily interrupted an overseas trade 
movement at that port which has been 
averaging $12,000,000 monthly, according 
to the Regional Information Division of 
the Department of Commerce. More than 
one-half of Brazil’s export trade with 
the United States passes through Santos. 

Santos is the gateway of the State of 
Sao Paulo, now in opposition to the Cen- 
tral Government, and is the port serving 


| the City of Sao Paulo, the Republic’s lead- 


ing manufacturing center. | 

During 1931, more than half of the | 
United States imports from Brazil, valued 
at $104,141,250, was shipped via the port of | 
Santos, and it is estimated that approxi- | 
mately one-third of the $11,000,000 worth | 
of American goods shipped to Brazil dur- | 
ing the first five months of 1932, en-| 
tered through the gateway of the State 
now reported in revolt.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Value of Farm Land [Rulings i. Railway Rate Proceedings 


Declared Improved | 
See inicmends 

Aided by Economic Conditions, | 
Says Louisville Land Bank | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 


commodities but I would not be surprised | 
to see an improvement in sufficiently large | 
number to result in a materially larger | 
|income this Fall from farmers’ efforts | 
than seemed possible a few weeks ago. 

“If the Reconstruction Finance Cor'po- | 
ration, under the amendment passed by | 
Congress recently, is able to find a foreign | 
market, accepting long-term paper in| 
payment for some of our surplus com- 
modities like lard, we may find a decided | 
strengthening in the hog market which! 
already has increased moré than 50 per | 
jcent in recent months. An advance in | 
the price of hogs probably would be re-| 
flected in prices of corn and beef cattle | 
and the price of other grains might rise | 
in sympathy with corn. 
| “There are some distinctly helpful fea- 
|tures about the wheat market. The Sta-| 
| bilization Corporation only holds about 25 | 
million bushels of wheat and that cannot | 
be considered a market factor for others | 
hold in private hands about 330 million | 
bushels. However, the combined total rep- 
resents an actual decrease in the carry- | 
;over compared with a year ago and this | 
is the first time that there has been a 
decrease in the carry-over compared with 
the amount carried over the previous year, | 
Since 1925. World production also is esti- | 
|mated to be slightly less than that of a| 
year ago.” : p 

The bank reports that its sales of farms 
during the first six months of this year 
numbered 164, compared with 114 for the 
|first half of 1931, | 


| Nova Soctia, to Puerto Rico, with tran- 


;Lines are to absorb the cost of transfer | 


| & Santa Fe Railway. 


{ on antimonial pig lead, in carloads, from 


the carriers. 

Puget Sound to San Francisco: 1973— 
Nelson Steamship Company with Puget 
Sound Freight Lines: Arrangement covers 
through shipments of lime from San Juan | 
Islands, Puget Sound to San Francisco, | 


| with transhipment at Seattle. 


Nova Scotia to Puerto Rico: 1996—Bull | 
Insular Line, Inc., with White Star Line: | 
Covers through billing arrangement cov-| 
ering shipments of fish from Halifax,} 
shipment at New York. Through rates) 
are to be as set forth in the agreement. 


at New York. | 
West Indies to Pacific 


British West Indies to Pacific Coast: 
2022—Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with Bermuda & West Indies Steamship | 
Company, Ltd.: Covers through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of nutmegs | 
from Grenada, British West Indies, to; 
United States Pacific Coast terminal ports | 
of call of Panama Mail, with tranship-| 
ment at New York. Transfer charges at 
New York are to be divided between the 
lines. | 

Pacific Coast to Italy: 2016—Panama 





| Pacific Line with “Italia” Flotte Riunite; continuance 0; 
| Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-Navigazione Gen- Jacksonville and Miami. 


And in Finance 


T 


tion of North America v. Atchison, Topeka 
Rates on sweetclover | 
seed, in carloads, from points in South Da- 
kota and North Dakota “to interstate destina- | 
tions in South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, northern Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Indiana found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Track Materials: No. 24238.—West Virginia 
Rail Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. Rates on iron and steel rails and rail- 
way track material, in car-loads, from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., to certain points in Ken- | 
tucky and Tennessee found unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. 

Sawdust: No. 23921.—Sawdust Sales Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate 
on sawdust, in carloads, from Weston, W. 
Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Pipe: No. 23770.—Elk River Concrete 
Products Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, | 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Rates on re- | 
inforced-concrete pipe, in carloads, from 
Schmidt, Minot, and Bismarck, N. Dak. to | 
destinations in eastern Montana and over | 
interstate routes through eastern Montana | 
to destinations in western North Dakota 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed forthe future. Reparation awarded 
on shipments of that commodity from 
Schmidt and Minot to the above destina- 
tions. 

Coal: I. and S. Docket No. 3723.—Coal from 
Pat to N. Y. O. & W. Ry. points. Proposed 
cancellation of joint rates on anthracite 
coal, in carloads, from mines on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
in Pennsylvania to destinations on the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway in New 
York, found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled and proceeding dis- 
continued. 

Lead: No. 24411.—North-Western 
Manufacturing Company. Inc. y. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 





Metal 
Atchison, | 


Rate charged | 


|the modification is to record the Munson 


‘in this agreement as successor of the 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 1 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized as follows: 
Clover Seed: No. 24402.—Farm Seed Associa- +- 


| New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


| from and to the same points found not 


| ments found overcharged. 


| Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company Securi- 


natural storage point for all the aoe” 
record the American Mail Line, Ltd., as a tries of the Levant. He believed that such. 
participating carrier in these agreements |@ reform and the proposed improvements 
in lieu of Admiral Oriental Line, as the | would facilitate the trade in petroleum and 
business of the latter line is now being | Other merchandise in spite of the special 
operated by the American Mail Line, Ltd. | facilities that will be available at Haifa. 

1734-1—Munson Steamship Line and| Im a recent issue of the Alexandria 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: | daily, “La Reforme,” the view -was ex- 
Modifies an agreement between American-|Presed that it yet remained to be seen 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and West-| Whether the present diminution in the 
ern Ocean Steamship Corporation, cover- | movement through the port of Alexandria 
ing through shipments from United States | was due to the world economic crisis and 
Pacific coast ports to British, French and|the new customs regime that had closed 
Dutch Guiana, British and French West/| the door te numerous articles, or to the 
Indies and the Virgin Islands, with tran-|competition of the ports of Piraeus, 
shipment at New York. The purpose of |Smyrna, Beirut, and Haifa, though the ar- 
ticle inclined to the former belief. It was 
admitted that Alexandria had lost a part 
of its transit trade, but contended that 
this was of less importance than gen- 
erally supposed. 


Transit Oil Trade to Haifa 


With regard to the competition of Haifa, 
it was believed that the Palestine port, on 
account of its modern installations and the 
pipe line from Mosul, probably would take 
over the transit petroleum trade, leaving 
the petroleum basin at Alexandria to 
serve in future only for storage of mineral 
oils needed for local consumption. With 
regard to nitrates, however, the cost of 
production and transportation from the 
Red Sea to ports of embarkation was high 
enough at present to permit of serious 
competition; but it was believed that in 
two years, when the nitrate industry in 
Palestine was organized, Egypt would have 
to count on this competition, and that 
then it should be Port Said and not Alex- 
andria that must be chosen for storage 
of nitrat s. 

The opinion was expressed that Haifa 
couid not acquire sufficiently great impor- 
tance in miscellaneous trade to compete 
|seriously with Alexandria, as the former 
lacked the banking facilities, great com- 
mercial houses, large capitalists, etc., that 
Alexandria possesses, and that can not be 
acquired except over a long period of time, 
provided that the Egyptian government 
intervenes to improve port conditions at 
Alexandria. Such improvements not only 
and North Milwaukee. Wis. to Wink. ‘res., | must be the technical Ones outlined above, 
found overcharged. Applicable rate on these |PUt also must include a radical reform 

shipments o |of the present system of administration 
es Be + . of the port of* Alexandria, leading to its 
centralization. 
Various Authorities 


At Alexandria the port is administered 
and taxes are collected by several au- 
thorities—the administration of ports and 
| lignthouses, the customs administration, 
the police, the municipality of Alexandria, 
ard the quarantine service. The absence 
of a central superior authority or of a 
commission representing all these admin- 
istrations is said to render any reform 
impossible. Moreover, it is said that liti- 
gation often arises that can not be settled 
tor the sole reason that the questions in- 
volved do not come within the competence 
of any of these administrations. 

The opinion was expressed ‘that the 
above-mentioned improvements and re- 
| form must be carried out by the Egyptian 
Government within the next three or four 
years, in default of which Alexandria is 
threatened serious!y with reduction in im- 
portance to the status of a secondary , 
| Mediterranean port, 


The purpose of these modifications is to 





Steamship Line as a participating carrier | 


Western Ocean Steamship Corporation. 


Agreement Canceled 

1251-C—Munson Steamship Line with 
Nelson Steamship Company: Cancels an 
agreement approved by the Board May 14, 
1930 (1251), Dec. 30, 1931 (1251-1), cover- | 
ing through shipments from United States 
Pacific coast ports to Miami, Fla., with 
transhipment at Jacksonville. Cancella- 
tion of this agreement is because of dis- 
Munson’s service between 


Cases Are Announced 





Minneapolis, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Potatoes: No. 24649.—A. M. Tourtellot v. 


road. Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from 
points on the eastern shore of, Maryland 
and Virginia to Providence, R. I., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Pipe: No. 24680.—El Paso Natural Gas 
Company v. Texas-New Mexico Railway. 
Three carloads of steel pipe from Milwaukee 


unreasonable. Reparation awarded on ship- 


Strawberries: No. 24750.—Fruit Service 
Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. Carload rate charged on straw- 
berries, in crates, from Wentworth, Mo., to 
Virginia, Minn., found applicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Mincemeat: No. 24766.—Interstate Fruit 
Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad. Charges collected on a 
mixed carload of mince meat, pickles, sauer 
kraut, table sauces, and fruit butter, from 
Galewood, Ill., to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

Grinding Balls:. No. 24858.—Consolidated 
Mine Supply Company v. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway. Rate charged on steel 
grinding balls, in carloads, from Denver, 
Colo., to Treece, Kans., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

F. D. No, 9470.—Minneapolis, St. Paul & 


ties. Authority granted (1) to issue not 
exceeding $5,00C,000 of 6 per cent secured 
notes and (2) to pledge as collateral security 
therefor not exceeding $6.250,000 of first re- 
funding mortgage bonds, series B; mid notes 
to be used in the payment of maturing 
notes, 
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@ + throughout the country showed a reduc- 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Gain of 55 Million 
In Monetary Gold 
Shown for Month 


Money Market Easier in July, 
According to Review by 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

per cent or higher since last October, de- 
clined early in July to 2 per cent, and the 
prevailing rates on open market com- 
mercial paper moved to slightly lower 
levels. Quotations on stock exchange time 
money, which in recent months have been 
largely nominal, were also reduced some- 
what further in July. 

In other leading cities as well as in 
New York there have been indications of 
fn increase in the excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks since the early part of July, so 
that the amount of excess reserves for all 
member banks of the system rose to 
around $250,000,000 in the latter part of 
duly. Nevertheless, the total borrowings of 
member banks from the reserve banks re- 
mained above $500,000,000 during much of 
the month, indicating that there were a 
considerable number of member banks, 
especially in the smaller localities, which 
had not yet been reached by the ease in 
money in the principal centers. 


New Bank Note Issues 


A new influence upon the money market | 
and upon the position of the banks is 
under development in the recently au- 
thorized increase in national bank note 
circulation. Under section 29 of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, the security 
for national bank notes, which had been 
limited to the less than $700,000,000 of 
2 per cent issues of consols and Panama 
Canal bonds now outstanding, was ex- 
tended to include for a period of 3 years 
all United States Government Bonds bear- 
ing interest of 3%. per cent or less. 

The factor which now fixes the maxi-| 
mum amount of national bank notes is 
not the amount of eligible bonds but the 
amount of the paid in capital of national 
banks. The total paid in capital of all 
national banks at the end of 1931 was 
$1,621,000,000, and the amount of their 
notes outstanding was $627,000,000, leav- 
ing a maximum possible addition to their 
note issues at that time of slightly less 
than $1,000,000,000. This maximum at 
the present time is estimated to be nearer 
$900,000,000. Under this extended cir- 
culation privilege, any national bank 
which has Govenrment bonds with 
coupon rates of 3% per cent or less will 
be able to obtain addition notes, Addi- 
— notes may then be put into circula- 

on. 


Effect on Cash in Circulation 


Since this extension of the national bank 
note circulation will in no way affect the 
demand for currency, however, it is to be 
expected that the total amount of cur- 
rency in circulation will not be increased, 
but rather that the demand will be sup- 
plied to a larger extent with national bank 
notes, and to a reduced extent with Fed- 
eral reserve notes, The Federal reserve 
notes that are replaced will be returned 
to the reserve banks for credit, and the 
proceeds will be used by the national 
banks to pay off borrowings or to increase 
their reserves. 

During the period of heavy currency 
withdrawals from the banks in the latter 
part of June and early July, and the ac- 
companying elimination of a large part 
of the excess reserves.which had been held 
by member banks in preceding weeks, | 
there was a renewed decline in the loans! 
and investments of reporting member! 
banks, which continued up to the date| 
of the latest report, for July 20. 

During the four weeks ended on that| 
date the total loans and investments of 
reporting banks declined 486 million. The 
loans and investments of New York City 
reporting banks declined 177 million 
dollars during this period, and those of 
reporting banks in other principal cities 


tion of 309 million dollars. In New. York 

@the reduction was largely in loans, both 
in security loans and in other loans, 
whereas outside of New York the largest 
element in the decline was a reduction in| 
Government security holdings, supple- 
mented by smaller reductions in other 
types of earning assets. 

This downward trend was reversed 
when the New York banks increased their 
total loans and investments moderately 
in the week ended July 27, however, and 
the effect of purchases of the recently 
announced issues of Government securi- 
ties will appear in the member bank 
figures in the report for Aug. 3. 


Commercial Wheat Stocks 
At Domestic Markets | 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at the principal 
United States markets July 30 totaled 
179,053,000 bushels, compared to 173,133,- 
000 on July 23 and 235,727,000 a year ago, 
according to a tabulation made public 
Aug. 1 by the Department of Agriculture. 

There were also 4,707,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets July 30, compared 
with 5,402,000 July 23 and 6,244,000 a year 
ago, according to the Department. Stocks 
of other grains, in bushels, on July 30 


and July 23, respectively, were reported 
as follows: 


Corn, 11,207,000 and 11,577,000; oats, 
13,748,000. and 11,181,000; rye, 8,958,000 and 
8,809,000; barley, 3,448,000 and 3,255,000; 
flax, 763,000 and 831,000. Stocks one year 
ago were: Corn, 8,363,000; oats, 8,021,000; 
rye, 9,838,000; barley, 6,568,000; flax, 
672,000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 1 


New York. Aug. 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Ne wYork today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium. (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ,... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .,. 
China (shanghai tael) 
China (Mexicay dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) ... 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada: (dollar) ... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


» 


Slackens in 


Says Reserve B 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1—A slower rate of 
decrease in business activity in June than 
prior thereto is noted in the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, just made public. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Trade and inrustry in the Eighth Dis- 
trict during the last 30 days receded some- 
what below the levels obtaining during the 
similar period immediately preceding. The 
decrease, however, was at a slower rate 
than has been the case in recent months, 
and in a number of important lines of 
wholesaling and jobbing, notably hard- 
ware, groceries, durgs amd chemicals and 
electrical supplies, the volume of business 
transacted in June exceeded that of May, 
though in all lines investigated the volume | 
remained substantially below that of the | 
same time a year ago. 

Seasonal influences, such. as vacations, 
closing down of unmerous plants for in- 
ventorying and repairs, were reflected in 
a further decrease in activities at factories, 
and production in the iron and. steel, 
bituminous coal, lumber, quarrying and a 
number of other important. industries 
reached the lowest point on the present 
recessionary movement. 

Advance orders for both raw and fin- 
ished materials decreased further, pur- 
chasing of all descriptions of merchandise 
being confined largely to immediate re- 
quirements. Manufacturers are for the 
most part pursuing the policy of produc- 
ing only on orders, and inventories in 
virtually all lines are measurably smaller 
than at the corresponding period in recent 
years. 


Commodity Prices 


Continue Downward 


The general trend of commodity prices 
continued downward, and in the case of 
wheat, corn, oats and some other farm | 
products values were the lowest of the 
year. On the other hand, cotton scored a 
fair advance, and there was a sharp rise 
in prices of hogs, cattle and sheep. 

Taken as a whole,: weather conditions 
during June and the first half of July 
were favorable for growth and develop- 
ment of crops. Due chiefly to smaller 
acreage, however, prospects are for smaller 
yields this year than last year of wheat, 
corn, oats, tobacco, rice, cotton and several 
of the less important crops. | 

Results of the late Spring freezes are 
appearing in heavily reduced fruit pro- 
duction, as compared with last year and 


Relief Funds Handled 


Public Moneys So Adminis- 
tered in Many Cities, Says 
Children’s Bureau 


Private agencies in many cities are now 
administering large.public funds for relief, 
according to information just made avail- 
able at the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Until recently, with certain exceptions, 
each group administered its own funds 
aimost entirely. In a few cities, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Denver, and Detroit, public | 
departments have been administering pri- 
vate funds in the last few months. 

Attention was also called by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to a decline in the amount 
of mothers’ aid granted in certain cities. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

For several months there has been evi- 
dence of progressive decline in the amount 
of mothers’ aid. Reports from 93 mothers’ 
aid offices indicate a drop between April 
and May, the latest period for which sta- 
tistics are available. 





porting both families and amounts, the 
average grant per family in May, 1931, 
and in May, 1932, has also been com- 
puted. 


In May, 1931, the average allowance 
of the median agency was $40.45, and in 


cline of $1.40. 

Based on the aggregate figures of the 
86 offices, the average grant per family 
1932, $45.86, a decline of $1.50. In the 


however, the cost of living has also de- 
creased. 


Certificates for Imports 
Are Required by Portugal 


Foreign merchandise arriving in Portu- 
guese ports from free zones or free ports 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
origin visaed by a Portuguese consul 
within the free area, according to a cable- 
gram from Commercial Attache R. C. 
Long, Lisbon. 

Such certificates were not heretofore 
required if the origin of the merchandise 
was specified in the declaration of cargo 
duly signed by the Portuguese consul 
within the free area—(Department -of 
Commerce.) 


Condition Sta 
As Issued by 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 


statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 27, made 
public Aug. 1, shows increases for the 
week of $23,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $51,000,000 in time deposits and 
$49,000,000 in reserve balanees with Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and decreases.of $23,- 
000,000 in Government deposits and §$15,- 
000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
|serve banks. Total loans and investments 
show practically no change for the week 

Loans on securities declined $19,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $31,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. “All other” loans increased 
| $8,000,000 in the New York district, and 


Total 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,334 
Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 


U. 8. Government securities. . 
Other ‘securities 

Reserve with F. R Bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due from ‘bank 





Bar silver .... 


Rate of Business Recession 


Advance Shown in Some Wholesale Lines, 


| reflected in sale of department stores in 


| were slightly larger than a month earlier, 


By Private Agencies | 


}and other farm products. 
|with the same period in recent. years, 
| however, the volume continued consider- 


| year, or to July 2, totaled 14,112,144 cars, 


| Association, which handles interchanges 


For each of 86 mothers’ aid offices re- | 


May, 1932, $39.05, which represents a de- | 


was in May, 1931, $47.36, and in May, | 
interval between May, 1931, and May, 1932, | 


tement of Mesiher Banks 
Federal Reserve Board | 


7174 


425 
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St. Louis Area 


ank of District 


the five-year average. Harvesting of wheat 
and other Fall-planted cereals made rapid 
progress, though interfered with in cer- 
tain localities by heavy and frequent rains. 
Available threshing returns appear to bear 
out earlier estimates, both with reference | 
to quality and quantity. 

While the movement of seasonal mer- 
chandise has been stimulated to a consid- 
erable extent by the recent warm weather, 
the volume is still markedly below that 
for the same period in late years. Since 
July 1 wholesalers report @ fair volume 
of reordering of Summer goods, notably of 
apparel and certain lines of hardware and 
electrical supplies. 

Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
distribution of automobiles in the district, | 
according to dealers reporting to this bank, | 
was larger in June than in May, though 
remaining substantially smaller than a 
year ago. Except in seasonal occupations, 
where slight improvement was noted, the! 
general employment situation underwent | 
no betterment. Demand for farm help! 
was smaller than in past seasons, and in 
all sections the supply is heavily in ex- 
cess of requirements. 

The volume of retail trade in June, as 


the chief cities of the district, was 7.7 per | 
cent less than in May and 28.1 per cent 
less than in June, 1931; for the first half 
of this year sales fell 22.1 per cent under 
the first six months of 1931. 

Combined sales of all wholesaling and 
jobbing firms reporting to this bank de-| 
creased 31 per cent in Jume as compared 
with the same month in 1931, and 17 per 
cent as contrasted with May this year; the 
total for the first six months this year was 
29 per cent smaller than for the first 
half of 1931. The dollar value of permits 
issued in the five largest cities of the dis- 
trict in June was 22 per cent greater than 
in May, but 60 per cent less than in June, 
1931; for the first six months the total 
was 80 per cent smaller than a year ago. 
Contracts let for new construction in the 
Eighth district in June were 34 per cent 
smaller than in May, and 82 per cent 
smaller than in June, 1931; for the ‘first 
half of this year the total was 65 per cent 
smaller than for the same period in 1931. 


Checking Account Debits 
Show Slight Increase 


Debits to checking accounts in June 


and 30.6 per cent smaller than in June 
last year; for the first six months this year 
a decrease of 26 per cent was shown under 
the same period in 1931. The amount of 
savings accounts in selected banks on July 


6 showed a slight decrease as compared | 
with June 1, and on the latest date was) 


12.4 per cent smaller than on July 1, 1931. 

According to officials of railroads operat- 
ng in this district, there was a moderately 
upward trend in the volume of freight 
handled during June, due principally to 
the seasonal movement of Winter wheat 
As contrasted 


ably smaller. 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
coal and coke. 

_For the country as a whole, loadings of 
revenue freight for the first 26 weeks this 


against 19,020,485 cars for the correspond- 
ing period in 1931 and 23,216,874 cars in 
1930. The St. Louis Terminal Railway 


for 28 connecting lines, handled 135,115 
loads in June, against 131,695 loads in May 
and 188,872 loads in June, 1931. 

During the first nine days of July the 
interchange amounted to 33,070 loads, 
which compares with 38,507 loads during 
the same period in June and 48,951 loads 


| ployment relief plans. 





during the first nine days of July, 1931. 
Passenger traffic of the reporting lines de- 


|creased 40 per cent in June as ene | 
Esti- | 
}mated tonnage of the Federal Barge Line | 
Louis and New Orleans in| 


June was 108,000 tons, against 112,313 tons | goials however expect to realize little from 


with the same month a year ago. 
between St. 
in May and 86,016 tons in June, 1931. 


| Collection Trends 
Mostly Unchanged 


Reports relative to collections reflected 
the same general trends as noted during 
the past several months. In sections most 
|affected by recession in industrial activi- 
ties, settlements continued backward, and 
there were more requests for extensions. 

According to retailers in the large cen- 
ters, fewer actual losses from weak ac- 
counts occurred during June than in some 
earlier months this year. This was at- 
tributed partly 
is being more cautiously extended, also, 
to the practice of customers to purchase 
small lots for immediate requirements and 
settling as the goods are turned over from 
month to month 

Marketing of early fruits and vegetables 
has resulted in improvement in collec- 
tions where these products are important 
crops, Questionnaires addressed to rep- 
resentative interests in the several lines 


scattered through the district showed the) 


following results: 


Excellent Good 
0% 18.5% 

BR 1.8 

1931 0 


Fair 
61.2% 
59.9 
66.9 


Poor 
20.3% 
26.8 
14.5 


June, 1932 
May, 
June, 


eral Reserve District in June, according 
to Dun’s, numbered 132, involving liabil- 
ities of $1,987,322 against 128 failures in | 
May with liabilities of $8,062,615, and 133 





1931. 


declined $5,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of United States Government 
| securities increased $29,000,000 in the New 
York district and at ail reporting member 
banks, while holdings of other securities 
j|increased $9,000,0000 in the New York dis- 
|trict and $8,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $214,000,000 on July 27, the principal 
changes for the week being a decrease 
of $9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of Chicago and of $8,000,000 at Cleveland 
A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks, together with changes during the | 





to the fact that credit} 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- | 


defaults for a total of $2,615,417 in June, | 





}week and the year ending July 27, 1932 


+(in millions of dollars) follows: 
Bostun 
1,199 


Phiia. 
1,084 


630 
315 
315 
454 


Cleve, 
1,914 


1,163 
523 
640 
751 
411 
340 
110 

26 
836 
814 

5 
73 


200 
27 


Rich. 
570 


326 
124 
202 
244 
116 
128 
4 
4 
274 
229 
2 
66 
81 
8 


Atla. 
494 
325 
108 
217 
169 


N. ¥, 
1,322 


4,122 
1,892 
2/230 
3,200 
2,009 
1,191 
826 
51 
5,349 
1,214 
22 
107 
1,117 
29 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 
2,283 522 321 529 376 


‘California to Apply 


For Federal Loan 


Governor Favors Plan to Use 
Two Millions of Reconstruc- 
tion Funds for Road Work 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 1. 


Governor James Rolph has approved 
the plan of Walter E. Garrison, State 
Director of Public Works, to borrow $2,- 
000,000 from the Federal Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to. finance highway 
unemployment relief work next Winter. 

Under the Wagner Act, Mr. Garrison 


| said, the State can apply for a loan at 3 


per cent interest and repay the Govern- 
ment out of highway funds. Cities and 


political subdivisions can apply for loans} 


with the approval of the governor. 

Garrison said $2,000,000 would provide 
highway work during the Winter months 
for 6,000 men. He favors the use of the 
men in minor construction and mainte- 
nance work rather than sending them to 
highway camps. 

The Wagner Act appropriates $4,500,000 


'to California for Federal highway con- 


struction in addition to the regular ap- 
propriation for this class of work. The 
Federal Government also will spend $1,- 
300,000 for roads in national forests and 
across public lands in California, Mr. Gar- 
rison said. 

While discussing the loan proposal with 
Mr. Garrison, Governor Rolph said he will 
give every assistance to cities who desire 


|to apply for relief loans under the Wag- 


ner Act. 

“I want the cities to feel,” said Gov- 
ernor Rolph, “that they have the support 
of the governor to further their unem- 


doubt to exist as to where I stand.” 


Suits Delay Disposal 
Of Guaranty Assets 


Qklahoma State Bank Fund 
' Awaiting Settlement of 
Bonding Firms’ Claims 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 1. 

Action of two bonding and casualty in- 
surance companies in conducting in the 
Federal District Court suits filed more 
than a year ago in which they seek to 
participate in the distribution of assets of 
the defunct State bank guaranty fund 
has delayed final liquidation of the fund, 
according to M. B. Cope, attorney for the 
State Banking Department. 

Mr. Cope said two suits are pending in 
the Federal court here, filed by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company and 
by the American Surety Company, both 
against C. G. Shull, former State Bank 
Commissioner, as receiver for the defunct 
fund. 

Nature of Two Cases 


The two suits are independent actions | 


in which the two companies claim they 


have the right to participate in the dis- | 


tribution of assets of the fund by reason 
of their paying off losses in some of the 
bank cases involved. Their total request 


| is for recovery of about $120,000, Mr. Cope 
This was true particularly | 


said. 


As far as all other claimants are con- | 


cerned, the case has been closed in the 
Oklahoma County District Court And dis- 
tribution of assets has been directed on a 
prorata basis for every petitioner with a 
valid claim and for every similar inter- 
venor, at the rate of about 15 cents on 
the dollar. 
Disposal of Securities 

Mr. Cope said the district court case 
disclosed claims totaling about $1,300,000, 
with assets amounting to about $245,000 
in cash and about $145,000 in securities. 
Most of the securities however are to be 
returned to banks which put them up 
as guarantees of payment of assessments 
in the years while the guaranty law was 
in effect. : 


The defunct fund also has among its | 


assets a total of “frozen assets,” notes of 
doubtful value, with face value of more 
than $1,000,000. Banking Department of- 


this portion of the assets. 

Mr. Cope said the Federal Court case 
is ready for trial anytime, and probably 
will be assigned soon. 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


Are Found Overestimated | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ceipts and deliveries in connection ‘with [ 


the stocks reported as being on hand at 
the end of the preceding month, but that 
monthly deliveries have been underesti- 
mated. The result is a large cumulative 
error in Singapore rubber stocks, and the 
June 30 stocks as revised are now reported 
as 16,124 lon gtons against an original 


| figure of 34,391 tons, a reduction of 18,177 
long tons. 


The discovery of this reported dis- 
crepancy comes at a time when world 
stocks of rubber are so high that the 
sudden disappearance of 18,000 tons has 
a practically negligible market effect. If 
such a discovery had been made in a 
time when supplies were already low, as 
in 1925 when the price was over a dollar 
a pound, the effect would certainly have 
been to skyrocket prices. Even under pres- 
ent conditions, the discovery can be in- 
terpreted only as constructive newy from 
a market viewpoint. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


————July 29. Made Public Aug. 1, 1932-"—™ 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous 
nue 

Customs receipts ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$294,889.45 


1,854,614.54 
1,141,938.67 
601,641.64 
$3,893 ,084.30 
47,840.00 
168,202,005.74 


$172,142,930.04 


internal reve- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$4,424,576.66 
165,939.62 
180,036.33 
516,082.76 
1,079,245.88 


$6,365,881.25 
3,467,372.50 


4,296,505.98 
158,013,170.31 


$172,142,930.04 


Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 


8. P. 
1,720 


1,011 


305 
115 
190 
217 
89 
128 
33 
6 
272 
200 
2 
67 
85 
3 


267 


78 
189 


237 

4 
163 
139 


83 
56 
28 

6 


225 
125 
5 


67 
67 
6 


116 
152 
8 


I do not want any} 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 1—Demand de- 
posits in reporting member banks in the 
‘Fifth Federal Reserve District declined 


between the middle of June and the mid- 
dle of July while time deposits increaesd 
slightly, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
just released for publication. 

Business conditions are described as 
“normally dull.” 
au district summary follows in full 
ext: 

Developments of the past month in 
business in the Fifth Federal reserve dis- 
were chiefly seasonal. The period between 
the middle of June and the middle of 
July is normally dull, and this year was 
no exception to the rule. Rediscounts for 
member banks at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond rose between June 15 
and July 15, and on the latter date were 


a year earlier. 
Security Holdings Unchanged 


securities remained unchanged during the 
past month, but at the middle of July was 
about 50 per cent higher than on July 15, 
1931. Total earning assets of the Rich- 
mond bank rose between June 15 and July 
15, and were about 55 per cent higher 
on the latter date than on July 15 last 
year. 

There was an unseasonal increase in 
the circulation of Federal reserve notes 
last month, and the amount in actual cir- 
culation was much larger than the amount 
in circulation at the same time last year. 
Regularly reporting member banks in the 


| district’s leading cities reduced thier loans 


between June 15 and July 13, and also 
slightly reduced their investments in bonds 
and securities. 

Demand Deposits Decline 


Demand deposits declined during the 
month under review, but there was a mod- 
erate rise in time deposits. The report- 
ing banks reduced their reserve balances 
at the reserve bank more than the de- 
crease in deposits accounted for, and in- 
creased their borrowing at the reserve 
bank to some extent. 

Debits to individual accounts figures for 
the four weeks ended July 13, 1932, showed 
a seasonal increase over debits for the 
preceding four weeks, ended June 15, 1933, 
but the increase was somewhat smaller 
than occurs in most years. In comparison 
with debits for the four weeks ended 
July 15, 1931, those for the corresponding 
four weeks this year showed a decline of 
24.6 per cent, not one of the 24 cities 
showing higher 1932 figures. Total debits 
in 24 cities for the first half of 1932 were 
21 per cent less than debits in the first 


|and cushion tires, 189,758, valued at $4,- 
| 562,704. 
Statistics for 1931, with comparative fig- 


Number of establishments 
yWage earners (average for the year) 
tWages 
t§Products, total value 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber products 


Other products 
||Value added by manufacture.. 


**Increase. 


somewhat the num 


full-time employment. 


wage 
and 1929, the 


taxes, insurance, and advertisin 


materially higher than the discounts held | ° 


The bank’s portfolio of Government; 


ae nee a ee 


tCost of materials, tuel, and purchased electric energy..... 


§For 1931, production; for 1928 sales (shipments or deliveries) by manufacturers. 
|| Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 


Demand Deposits in Fifth Reserve District 
Show Decline During Month Ended July 15 


half of 1931, every city reporting lower 
figures this year. 
Commercial failures in the Fifth Dis- 


trict in June were more numerous than 
in June, 1931, and liabilities involved im 
the failures increased even more than the 
number of insolvencies. The district com- 
parison with the failure record of June, 
1931, was materially worse than the com- 
parison of figures for the United States 
as a whole in both number of bankrupt- 
cies and in aggregate liabilities involved 

Employment conditions showed con- 
trasting tendencies last month, some ad- 
ditional workers being taken on by a few 
industrial plants, while other plants cur- 
tailed operations further, and construction 
work continued to decline. Coal produc- 
tion in June continued at a level far be- 
low the low Ievel of last year. 


Mills Restrict Activity 
Textile mills _ restricted operations 
further in June, some mills closing for 
several weeks, but there has been some 
increase in operations in July and most 
of the mills which closed last month are 
now running part time. Nearly all tex- 
tile mills are working on materially re- 
stricted schedules, to prevent accumula- 
tion goods in their warehouses. 

Cotton prices rose approximately a cent 
& pound last month, but are still much 
lower than prices at this time last year. 
Official acreage figures for this year’s cot- 
ton crop show a reduction of 9.5 per cent 
for the country as a whole, but this re- 
duction ‘appears inadequate to overcome 
the effects on prices of the large surplus 
stock of cotton on hand to be carried 
over in to the new cotton year. 

Construction work provided for in per- 
mits issued and cntracts awarded in June 
was much lower than the small amount of 
work provided for in June last year. Re- 
tail trade in June as reflected in depart- 
ment store sales showed a decrease of 
22.8 per cent in comparison with June 
trade last year, and wholesale trade last 
month in five lines was also in materially 
less volume than in June, 1931. 

Farm Developments Favorable 

Agricultural developments in June and 
the first half of July were favorable on 
the whole, but prospects for yields of 
most crops are poorer than a year ago, 
and the price situation is also less fa- 
vorable at the present time. Acreage 
planted in money crops are lower this 
year, and in the case of tobacco the acre- 
age reduction has been so large that some 
beneficial effects may be brought about 
in tobacco prices next Fall. Farmers used 
less fertilizer this year than in any other 
recent year, an@ in every way the growers 
are making the 1932 crops as cheaply as 
possible. 


Value of Output of Rubber Tires and Tubes 
Declines Nearly Half in Two-year Period 


[Continued frém Page 1.1 


ures for 1929, are giving in the following 
tables. The figures for 1931 are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. (See 


+‘Note” below.) 
Table 1.—Summary for the industry: 1931 and 1929. 


Per cent 
of de- 
crease 


—11.9 
—50.39 
—60.2 
—49.1 


—47.8 
—59.2 
**48.9 
—35.1 


1931 1929 
54 


48,341 
$62,384,596 
$171,130,820 
$392,167,498 


++ -$352,924,114 

+++ $37,875,746 

ee + $1,367,638 

er ccecceccere $221,036,678 


83,263 
$127,081,975 
*$429,606,971 
$770,176,890 
$676,364,684 
$92,893,479 
18,729 


$340,569,919 


*Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 


tNot including salaried officers and employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
| On the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 
r that would have been required for the work 
continuously employed throughout the year. because of the fact that manufacturers re 
the number employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, 
usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners may have 
been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire month. 
Thus it becomes necessary to give equal weight to full-time and part-time wage earners in 
calculating the average, and therefore the average may overstate somewhat the amount of 


This average probably exceeds 
if all had been 


t 


erforme 


For this reason the quotient obtained by dividing the amount of 
wages by the average number of wage earners can not be accepted as representing the average 
received by Sie chen th es. — pray a me between the figures for 1931 

OSS y that the proportion of part-time emplo: w ar 

than in the other should be taken into account.” ee ee ee ee 
tManufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are 
collected for certain expense items, such as salaries, interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 








Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistics available at 
| the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, they have been com- 
piled from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny and revision which will be 
| given them before the publication of the final reports, and are based in small part on esti- 
mates for those establishments which have not yet made their returns. For these reasons, 
some of the items in this report may differ slightly trom the corresponding items in the final 
report for the industry, but it is believed that these differences are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to have any material effect on the value of the statistics fer practical purposes. 

| Table 2.—-Rubber tires and inner tubes—production, by kind, quantity, and value, and 
| rubber consumed: 1931 and 1929. [The figures for 1931 represent Qn; : 
refer to sales (shipments or deliveries) by manufacturers.] . production; those fer 1888 


Rubber tires and inner tubes, total value....... oon eeeereenesseny $359/904,114 #9676.000,812 
Pneumatic: 
Motor vehicle, except motor cycle— 
Casings— 
Total number 48,989,149 


Total value .....seccees Co vcccccccbovenecccccecccccccocecs $302,413,277 


Balloon— 
Number 
Value .... 

High pressur 
Number 
Value 


$573,527,425 
$573,527 ,425 


Co receccccceccccese eoceveces seeces . 41,909,436 
seeseees $247,150,866 


i 
Inner tubes— 908,008,411 


Total NUMbEF .....seeeeeees preeees eoeeeee Oeeeeeceses eoee 47,727,713 
ZOCGL VALUE: vcccccvecectes ovcceees pevecce paceceeces ve see» $43,290,573 


Balloon— 
Number 
Value 

High pressure— 
Number 


51,640,430 
$382,425,638 
18,124,793 
$191,101 ,787 


74,043,041 
$80,575,518 





37,965,952 
$33,730,486 


9,761,761 
$9,560,087 


50,478,997 
$53,435,412 


23,564,044 


Value $27,140,106 


Motor cycle and bicycle— 
Casings and single-tube tires— 
Number 
Value 
Inner tubes— 
Number 


2,319,852 
$2,026,098 


211,755 
$121,698 


Truck— ‘ 
Number 103,390 


Value $3,440,647 

Tractor and trailer and industrial truck— 
Number 86,368 
$1,122,057 


509,764 


3,407,743 
$3,451,699 


329,074 
$182,468 


423,908 
$14,896,551 


165,566 
$3,050,50 


Value 050,507 
$1,225,644 


yOther (carriage tiring, etc.), value 
Rubber consumed: 
| Crube rubber— 
Tons (2,240 pounds) 
Cost 
Reclaimed rubber— 
Zone (2,240 pounds) 


400,364 | 
$180,592,960 


115,855 
$16,639,096 


272,073 
$57,131,662 


71,579 


*Includes $545,128, value of tires and tubes made as secondary products in rubber industries 
other than the tire and tube industry. 


jIncludes also data for small quantities of pneumatic casings and tubes other than those. 
| for motor vehicles, motor cycles, and bicycles. 


The Department is not allowed to use its 
air mail postage revenues for support of 
air lines. All ‘carriers’ pay must come 
from Congressional appropriations. 

The air mail is one branch of postal 
service which has felt little effect of 
economic depression. It has maintained 
a high level, and has increased steadily 
Under law, the Postmaster General 18! while other postal services were falling 


authorized to increase or decrease air|jower than they have been for the last 
mail rates at any time, to meet con-|19 years. . 


temporary conditions, Previously, Mr. 
Brown had testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee that he intended to 
raise the rates if Congress raised other 
first-class mail charges. 


New Air Mail Rates Found 
‘To Reduce Volume Slightly 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


fraction and from 10 to 13 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction. 


France and Belgium Agree 


A recent Department statement pointed 
out that it might be necessary for the 
Government to lower its rates to air mail 
carriers, because of the reduced air mail 
appropriation. So far, no action has been 
taken. The matter is still under consid- 
| eration, however. 

A natural inference is that if volume 
maintains a high mark, with increased | 
rates, the Department would have more 
money to pay carriers and would not be 
forced to lower their pay. This is not so, 








’ 


To Cancel Import Surtaxes 


Ratifications of an agreement between 
Belgium and France providing for the 
reciprocal elimination of additional im- 
port taxes applying on semi-finished and 
finished products were exchanged hy the 
two governments on July 27. The aggree- 
ment is to become effective Aug. 1, 1932, 
according to a radiogram from Commer- 





cial Attache Fayette W. Allport, Paris, 
to the Department of Commerce.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.). 

. 

‘\ 


STATE BANKING 


Improved Methods 
For Sale of Shoes 
Abroad Suggested 


Trade Expansion in Foreign 
Markets Requires Consist- 
ent Efforts, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerec 


Lack of consistent sales effort in foreign 
markets has been one of the chief factors 
handicapping our export trade in boots 
and shoes, according to A. B. Butman, 
Chief of the Commerce Department’s Shoe 
Division. 


In a historical survey reveiwing the 
progress of the American boot and shoe 
industry from Colonial times, Butman de- 
clares that, despite tariff barriers and se- 
vere competition, American manufacturers 
still have an opportunity to entrench 
themselves in certain foreign markets, 
especially in Latin America. All that is 
necessary, he maintains, is vigorous, ag- 
gressive sales effort. 


In order to cater successfully to our 
foreign customers, American shoe export- 
ers must exercise patience and give due 
consideration to “the other fellow’s” feel- 
ings. It must be borne in mind that com- 
petition is mainly with foreigners and not 
with Americans. What the foreign com- 
petitor does in getting trade must be stud- 
ied and appreciated by the American ex- 
porter in order that his competition may 
be effectively met. 


Many, foreign countries, the survey 
points out, which were formerly buyers of 
American shoes, are now making their 
own footwear, having established factories, 
equipped with American shoemaking ma- 
chinery and using American method of 
manufacture, patterns, lasts and materials. 
However, American shoes are still being 
sold in many foreign markets, even in 
those where shoe industries have been 
well established. In Cuba, Canada, the 
United Kingdom and Mexico, for instance 
American exporters marketed $2,321,000 
worth of shoes in 1931. 


The strongest competition which the 
American shoe encounters ‘in world mar- 
kets is from Great Britain, Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Germany, France and Switz- 
erland. These six nations and the United 
States constitute the chief sources of sup- 
ply of the world’s shoes.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Pipe Line Transport of Oil 
Shows Drop of 15 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tinental Pipe Line Co., Cumberland Pipe 
Line Co. 

Empire Pipeline Co., Eureka Pipe Line 
Co., Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., Gulf 
Coast Pipe Line Co., Gulf Pipe Line Co., 
Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, Gulf 
Pipe Line Co. of Pennsylvania, Humble 
Pipe Line Co., Illinois Pipe Line Co.,, Im- 
perial Pipe Line Co., Ltd. 

Indiana Pipe Line Co., Magnolia Pipe 
Line Co., Maryland Pipe Line Co., National 
Transit Co., New York Transit Co., North- 
ern Pipe Line Co., Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Co., Phillips Pipe Line Co., Pierce Pipe 
Line Co., Prairie Pipe Line Co. 

Pure Oil Pipe Line Co., Ohio, Pure Oil 
Pipe Line Co., Pennsylvania, Pure Oil 
Pipe Line Co. of Texas, Pure-Van Pipe Line 
Co, Shell Pipe Line Corporation, Shreve- 
port-El Dorado Pipe Line Co. Inc., Sin- 
clair Texas Pipe Line Co. South West 
Pennsylvania Pipe Lines, Southern Pipe 
Line Co., Spartan Refining Co. 

Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., Stanolind 
Pipe Line Co., Sun Oil Line Co., Sun Pipe 
Line, Inc., Susquehanna Pipe Line Co., 
Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co., (Illinois), 
Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co., (Oklahoma), | 
Texas Pipe Line Co., (Texas), Taxas Pipe 
Line Co. of Oklahoma, Tide-Water Pipe 
Co., Ltd., Tuscarora Oil Co., Ltd. 


Higher Gas Rates Proposed 
In Illinois Are Suspended 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 1 

The Illinois Commerce Commission to- 
day annotinced the suspension, pending an 
investigation, of proposed increases in 
rates for gas by the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois and the Western 
United Gas & Electric Co., which serve 


most of the communities in northern 
Illinois. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending Aug. 1 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public Aug. 1 were: 

First National Bank of Ackley, Iowa, 


| resources, $599,372. 


Boise City National Bank, Boise, Idaho, 
resources, $3,838,878. 


Status of State Banks ‘' 


Minnesota: J, N. Peyton, Bank Commis-~ 
sioner, has announced: Security State Bank, 
Milaca, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Dollar Save 
ings Bank of the City of New York, and Ford- 
ham Savings Bank, both in the Borough of 
the Bronx, approval of merger under title 
of the former. 


en ar ce nn a ence 


KEEPING STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


We report to 
65,000 
Stockholders 


ORE than 65,000 owners of 

The North American Com- 
peng common and preferred 
stocks regularly receive pertinent 
information respecting their com- 
pany. President's Letters, Consoli- 
dated Income Statements and Bal- 
ance Sheets are mailed to all stock- 
holders quarterly, 


If you own North American stock 
which stands in the name of an- 
other, you should immediately send 
us your address. Anyone else re- 
questing “Reports to Stockholders” 
will be added to our mailing list. 


The North American 
Company 
60 Broadway « New York 
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Use of Radio in Education 


and Guidance 
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Future Development of Broadcasting for 
School Children Is Discussed by Federal 


Commissioner of Education 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


E are told that in Russia everyone be- 

tween the ages of 8 and 12 is in the first 

class of the labor school and that they 
are taught by a “complex” method, that is, 
a kind of “project” method. I wonder 
whether or not the radio will not bring some- 
thing similar to this to pass in this country 
eventually. If we could learn our reading 
and writing and arithmetic by studying about 
real things in the actual world, it seems 
to me that we could do them better. 

++ 


And later on, in our junior high school 
course, perhaps, if we could bring into the 
classroom radio advertising, let us say, adver- 
tising- upon bread, and could subject that 
advertising to real tests of accuracy that 
would take into consideration the matter 
of nourishment and the healthfulness of the 
product, what a great thing it would be for 
the school as well as for the use of the 
product. Perhaps after a time this would 
result in one particular brand of bread hav- 
ing the lead of all the others. If we could 
handle the advertising of toothpaste in this 
fashion and subject that advertising to veri- 
fication of the various claims made; if we 
could also check the facts which were not 
stated, perhaps we would find after all that 
there is little more to toothpaste than the 
mere soap and that anyone who was willing 
to have the taste of soap in his mouth would 
be saved all this outlay. It is this interme- 
diate step which is hard for a school which 
exists at the expense of all the people to 
take, for it seems to favor some persons 
above others, and therefore appears to be 
unfair. If radio advertising is actually 
treated to such methods the “ballyhoo” and 
exaggerations would be shown up. 

One of the first things, then, which I think 
will come to pass will be that the radio will 
bring into the classroom the actual outside 
world. At the present time we are afraid 
to let this happen. There are men who are 
interested in what goes on in a classroom 
and who are interested in classroom adver- 
tising. They would advertise their own goods 
in school if they could do it without get- 
ting caught. But a man who has nothing to 
gain from the use of a classroom does not 
want someone else to gain. Accordingly, 
teachers must be careful. 

Another thing which I think radio may 
bring to pass is to make teachers more ex- 
pert. At the present time there are a great 
many teachers in the schools who are not 
adapted to broadcassing. Radio demands ex- 
perts—experts in the sense of personalities 
and experts in the sense of people who have 
good voices. Those who have these qualities 
are said to possess radio personalities. At the 
present time not enough people are required 
for broadcasting to use more than a small 
portion of all who teach. From a* great 
many teachers it is possible to make selec- 
tions for broadcasting. This is especially 
true because there is relatively little broad- 
casting at the present time. It seems to me 
that as radio develops it will compel teachers 
to be better prepared for this work. 

+ + 

Nowadays we have Mr. Walter Damrosch 
teaching music, and music happens to be one 
of the subjects which lends itself best to 
teaching over the radio. I can see no reason 
why we should not have in each important 
city in this country one Walter Damrosch 
who will teach all the children by radio, 
and then there will be a number of other 
teachers only sligktly inferior to him who 
will do the check-up work. I can also see 
where there can be one individual in each 
city to teach the history and another to 
teach the geography and another the arith- 
metic, et cetera. 

I can see a great place for the radio at 
the junior high school level of instruction. 
Here is a school which is new and is as yet 
without tradition. It is not yet 25 years old 
in cities where it has existed longest. 

One of the fields which is at the present 
time crying for recruits is the guidance field. 


Influence of Diet 
on Structure 


of Teeth 
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By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental section, De- 
partment of Health, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


HERE is no guesswork where nature is 
concerned. Time, to her, is quite unim- 
portant so long as the job is well done. 

And so, when she builds a set of teeth de- 
signed for a life term of service, she goes 
about her work with infinite care and pa- 
tience. 

No less than 18 years are devoted by her 
in building the two rows of teeth that repre- 
sent her dental gift to humans. However, 
like other workmen, she is limited to the 
material at hand with which to do her job. 

It should be understood that from the 
sixth to the eighteenth year decided changes 
occur in the mouth The temporary teeth, 
which have accomptished their mission, are 
shed in the earlier years of this period; and 
it is not until the eighteenth year that the 
last of the permanent teeth assume their 
final position in the dental arch. 

As in the younger days, it therefore con- 
tinues to be essential that proper foods are 
eaten to form good tooth structure. Indeed, 
nature commandingly insists that she be 
given grade A materials. If denied, she still 
attempts to do her best, but this is quite 
likely to be far from the perfection originally 
conceived by her. 

This means that an all-around diet is es- 
sential. If one possesses any doubts what 
this diet ought to be, the family physician 
should be consulted and his advice scrupu- 
lously followed. 

If, in addition, tooth decay is inhibited by 
keeping the teeth clean and free from greasy, 
starchy substances that adhere to them, and 
hard foods are chewed that will afford the 
teeth and their supporting tissues exercise, 
nature will do a great job. 





The American School of the Air has made 
some experiments in this field with a mod- 
erate degree of success. I believe, however, 
that much more can be done and will be 
done. This field is admirably adapted to 
treatment by States. I can see no reason 
at all why there may not come a time when 
there may be in each. State someone who 
may speak inteiligently and interestingly upon 
the law, the ministry, medicine, teaching, 
business, and the various trades, until all 
of the professions and vocations have been 
covered. Let us consider law, for example. 
If someone can set forth the advantages and 
disadvantages of this professicn somewhat 


“after this fashion: The legal profession is 


very old. It has long had a big tollowing be- 
cause it seemed to open up paths to political 
opportunity and business management. At 
the present time it may be said to ‘be over- 
crowded. There are more than 122,000 prac- 
ticing it at the present time, of which over 
17,000 are women. This means about one 
lawyer to each five hundred adults, which 
is clearly too many if they were all prac- 
ticing law. 
+ + 

In the past generations there have been 
places for men who have finished a high- 
school course, entered a law office and 
worked, attending law school in the after- 
noon and evening. The figures which we 
have been able to gather lately, however, 
show that there is a strong tendency for the 
new lawyers to be college graduates. In 
general this means six years of work, three 
years being in a way preparatory and three 
years strictly legal study, leading generally 
to the degree of LL.B. Some 19 institutions 
now grant graduate degrees of LL.M. and J.D. 
There is a strong tendency today toward a 
special doctor’s degree in law in the best 
institutions. 

One's expenses at law school will vary 
greatly from almost nothing ‘In some of the 
State law schools to $400 per year at Har- 
vard, Cornell and Pennsylvania, and $450 at 
Yale. The average is about $212. one con- 
siders that he will go to an average law 
school he will have for tuition $212; for 
board, at $1 per day, $270; for room, at 50 
cents per day, $135; for laundry, at $1 per 
week, $36; and for books approximately $47, 
making $700 the cost of his eduaction for 
the year. 

Atter he has graduated from the law school 
he still has the bar examination to pass. In 
1930, 19,830 candidates took the State ber 
examination. Only 48 per cent of these 
passed. If you are interested inthis. par- 
ulcular sudject I would suggest that. you ob- 
tain a 14-page leaflet from the Office of 
Education, giving you a list of the law schools 
in the various States of the Union, together 
with the length of their course and their 
charge for tuition. 

If this is done and carefully selegted ref- 
erences are gfven for pupils wo read, I can 
see where boys and girs will be much more 
intelligent than they are at the present time. 

When all the fields of guidance have been 
covered, some attention can be given to Eng- 
lish and to the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture, to history and the significant move- 
ments in history, and even to the teaching 
of foreign language. 

++ 

In the fourth place, one may use the radio 
as a supplement to the correspondence school 
lesson. in some of the provinces of Austra- 
lia the correspondence scnool lesson has been 
rather highly developed, and it 1s possible 
there to veach a chud if two lessons have 
been given with a teacher. From that time 
on it is possible for the child to carry him- 
self. I ao not know of any reason why a 
great many of our~ chilaren iocatea in 
sparsely settled areas and in the passes of 
tne mountains may not be taught py corre- 
spondence supplemented by radio. ‘here 
could be a teacner located in the state capi- 
tal, in the State superintendent’s office, with 
the number of pupils that she should have 
if she were stavioned ‘in a school district, 
teaching these children very well by mecnan- 
ical devices. I think in this way every ehud 
will in time be brought under the instruction 
of some teacher ana that all children capable 
of becomnng literate will be made literate. 

Among the facts to be kept in mind is that 
education 1s something to. be achieved, and 
not something that can be given to- one. 
“Accordingly, it requires a-tivity rauher than 
passivity, and radio tends. to passivity. No 
one nas stated it more Iorceiuuy ana epl- 
grammatically tha. Elbert Hubbard. ‘Edu- 
cation,’ said he, ‘is a vonquest,. not.a sequesi— 
it cannot be given, 1t must be achievea. ‘The 
Vaiue of an education lies not in ‘its posses- 
sion, but in the struggle to secure it.’” 


+ ¢ 

This will make it’ desirable for us to di-° 
vide subjects into those which especially 
require ear training and@ those whicn espe- 
cially require eye training. I have in mind 
the distinction which we can see at onte 
between music and the other fine arts. In 
music much attention must be given to proper 
development of the’ ear, while in such a 
matter as painting..mucn. of. the attention 
must be given to’ training the eye.’ If we 
will keep this distinction in mina I believe 
a great deal will be gained. Consequently, 
much success should be had in the teaching 
of music, history, geography, literature, and 
the languages generally. Less success may 
be had with painting, sculpturing, drawing, 
engineering, mathematics, and in general the 
natural sciences. ‘ 

How much time will we want fot the work 
that we have to do? This is a field as yet 
in which there is no definite conclusion. The 
last time it was discussed, I think, was in 
October, 1930. At that time there were called 
together in Chicago about 60 representatives 
of the radio world. Most of those stations 
represented then were giving their time ex- 
clusively, or nearly exclusively, to education. 
At that time a motion was made to ask for 
25 per cent of all the possible radio time for 
education. This motion was defeated with- 
out apparent effort. A motion to ask for 
10 per cent of the time was carried and then 
reconsidered. A motion asking for 15 per 
cent of the time was, as I remember, unani- 
mously passed. So far then the educational 
people who are interested in radio have asked 
for 15 per cent of the radio time. ~Undoubt- 
edly they cannot use it at the present time. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with cotton. 





By G. H. MATTINGLY 


Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


OTTON is the most important agri- 
-cultural product of the southern 
States, from Texas and Oklahoma 

on the west to the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia on the east. The total production 
of lint cotton—that is to say, the com- 
mercial” fiber after the seed has been 
extracted—is about 14,000,000 bales of 
approximately 500 pounds each, or 7,- 
000,000,000 pounds. During the past few 
years the value of cotton has ranged 
from 15 to 20 cents a pound, so that the 
total value of the annual crop is ordi- 
narily in excess of $1,000,000,000. At the 
present time the price of cotton is be- 
tween 5 and 6 cents per pound. Of the 
total weight of cotton as picked from 
the plant approximately one-third is lint 
cotton and the remainder seed and lint- 
ers, which is the short fiber. adhering 
to the seed after the lint cotton is re- 
moved. The marketing, distribution, and 
manufacture of various commodities 
from these products is a separate and 

. very important industry. 


FO 


Somewhat more than half of the cot- 
ton crop is ordinarily consumed by do- 
mestic mills located principally in New 
England and the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and the remainder is exported. 


Afteh the cotton is picked from the 
plant it is hauled to the gin, where the 
lint cotton is separated from the seed. 
The cotton is put up in so-called gin 
bales, which have a density of approxi- 
mately 12 pounds per cubic foot. It is 
the common practice for these gin bales 
to be delivered to the railroads for 
transportation, and at some near-by com- 
press point they are stopped for com- 
pression either to standard density, 
which is about 22 pounds per cubic foot, 
or high density, which is about 32 pounds 
per cubic foot. This is done principally 
to save space in the transportation 
equipment by reduction of the size of 
the package, and the cost of the com- 
pression is ordinarily paid for by the 
carrier. It is the usual practice in the 
cotton business to assemble large quanti- 
ties of cotton at so-called concentration 
points, where it is classed and graded 
according to the length of the staple and 
the character and quality of the cotton, 
so that marketable lots of 50 bales, or 
multiples thereof, of even running grade 
and staple may be shipped therefrom. 


Cotton rates are usually on an any- 
quantity basis; that is to say, the same 
rate per 100 pounds applies on one bale 
as upon a carload, and the rate ulti- 
mately applied is usually that published 
from the point of origin of the 
gin bale, notwithtsanding the subsequent 
stops for compression and concentration. 


The cotton crop furnishes enormous 
tonnage to the railroads serving the cot- 
ton-growing States, and the movement 
thereof and the rates applicable thereto 
are matters of vital concern to them. In 
normal times the railroad freight charges 
for the transportation of only that por- 
tion of the cotton crop produced west of 
the Mississippi River will exceed $25,- 
000,000 per year. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has had occasion in 


SHIPMENTS 
OF COTTON ) 
Adjustment of Railroad Freight Charges by Interstate 
a number of cases to deal with various 
phases of the cotton-rate structure, but 


it was not until the institution of Docket 
No. 17000—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 3, Cotton—a proceeding under the 
so-called Hoch-Smith resolution, that 
the entire cotton-rate structure was 
brought in issue. In that proceeding, 
decided June 15, 1930 (165 I. C. C, 595), 
the Commission found no unlawfulness 
in the cotton rates in southern territory 
east of the Mississippi Valley, which is 
bounded by the Mississippi River on the 
west and the line of the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad from Mobile, Ala., to Jackson, 
Tenn., and conned ion north to Padu- 
cah, Ky., on the epst. It did find that 
the rates within and from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Southwest were un- 
lawful and undertook to correct this 
unlawfulness by the prescription of mile- 
age scales of rates. As illustrating the 
level of these rates the scale prescribed 
in the Southwest began at 41 cents per 
100 pounds for 5 miles, reached 60 cents 
at 100 miles, 75 cents at 260 miles, 91 
cents at 500 miles, $1.06 at 750 miles, 
$1.21 at 1,000 miles, and $1.36 at 1,250 
miles. _ All of these rates include a charge 
of 18 ents per 100 pounds which is 
paid by the carrier to the compress for 
compressing the cotton in transit. This 
scale is approximately 10 per cent higher 
than that prescribed for application in 
the Mississippi Valley. These scales con- 
stituted an entirely different character 
of rate adjustment from that which was 
previously in effect, and it is therefore 
difficult to say what the effect would 
have been on the total freight charge, 
although it was estimated that they 
would have resulted in some net increase 
in railroad revenues. 


+ + 


The new rates never received a fair 
trial in practice because at or shortly 
after the time when they became ef- 
fective motor trucks and barges began 
to ass an important role in the 
transport. m of cotton, and since that 


time they have continued in increasing 
degree to compete with the railroads for 
the cotton traffic. The result has been 


that the railroads, in an attempt to meet 
this competition, have been compelled to 
make drastic reductions in their cotton 
rates, so that at the present time prac- 
tically all cotton rates are made on a so- 
called truck or barge competitive basis. 
No governmental authority has any ju- 
risdiction over interstate truck rates or 
port-to-port barge rates. The operators 
of these agencies are free to make what- 
ever charges they see fit and to change 
them at will, and the railroads are find- 
ing this character ot competition very 
difficult to meet, not only on account of 
the level of the rates of the competing 
agencies, but also on account of the for- 
malities which the railroads must ob- 
serve in effecting changes in their rates. 
Certain States have undertaken to reg- 
ulate the operations of trucks within 
their boundaries, but it is not possible 
at this time to predict with any degree 
of certainty what effect such regulation 
will have upon the competitive relation 
between the railroads and their competi- 
tors for the transportation of cotton. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
3, Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, will tell of vocational. education in the textile industry. 





Probation and Imprisonment 


Parole Is Said to Be Economically Wise 
By MRS. MAUDE G. PALMER 


Probation Officer, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


— very significant facts nave been 
i brought out recently in reports published 

in Massachusetts and New York concern- 
ing the economic aspects of prokation service. 
While the trained and practical worker in 
the field of probation, as well as the student 
of sociology, is fully aware of the value of 
probation. service from the humanitarian 
point of view, and feels that its costs are 
more than compensated by its results, the 
ordinary citizen and taxpayer need more 
convincing arguments. 


In these days of excessive taxation and 
high cost of government, people have a right 
to demand and to secure economies in public 
service. It is no economy to go on building 
bigger prisons and reformatories, to add more 
cells to those we already have, and to in- 
crease our parole divisions. True economy 
would be shown in extending probation serv- 
ice into every section of the State, through 
both county and circuit courts, and for the 
State to support and encourage its use in 
every possible way. 


Probation costs, on the average, about one- 
tenth as much as imprisonment. ; 

Those who are skeptical about the value 
of probation are probably those who have 
lived in communities where it has been given 
carelessly and unwisely; where there has not 
been proper investigation of the offender be- 
fore granting probation and proper supervi- 
sion of him afterwards. 

England, Holland, Massachusetts, and New 
York are outstanding examples of what pro- 
bation does when properly financed and ad- 
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Whether they can or cannot in the immedi- 
ate future remains to be seen. There is no 
doubt, however, that this much of the time 
ought to be kept from falling into hands 
which will not return it, and for this purpose 
a committee is at work. It is attempting to 
get Congress to act in the matter. 





ministered. What is helping to close the pris- 
ons in England? Probation. What has closed 
five prisons in Massachusetts in the last few 
years? Probation. The crime rate has con- 
tinued to decrease in these places. 


A report from the adult probation depart- 
ment of Monroe County, N. Y., states that, 
“in the first place, probation is essentially 
a Sate function and obligation as much as 
prisons are. It is not a matter for local 
administrations to determine exclusively. 
Neither should the entire cost be borne lo- 
cally. Crime is well organized, and not a 
local matter. The departments for the sup- 
pression of crime should be at least as well 
organized and universal in their administra- 
tion, and as well financed, as crime has 
proved itself to be.” 


The report from Masachusetts states that 
“the demand is emphatic for the State gov- 
ernment’s direction*or supervision of the 
Service, an end to be reached without impair- 
— of the localized initiative and contri- 

ution.” 


More persons—34,304, to be exact—were 
placed on probation in Massachusetts during 
the year ended September, 1930, than in any 
previous year. The total cost of this service 
for the year was $614,480.18, or $17.91 per cap- 
ita, per year. It included payment by the 
counties for salaries and expenses of proba- 
tion officers, and by the §tate for those. of 
the board’s office. Collections from proba- 
tioners amounted to over $2,000,000, leaving 
a& net profit of $1,475,300.50. 

To this sum must be added the amount 
Saved the taxpayers for the cost of insti- 
tutional care of such portion of these offend- 
ers as, under the old order, would be im- 
prisoned, and the care of their families, 
most of whom would have been a public 
charge. 

The New York report shows that imprison- 
ment in that State costs 19 times as much 
as probation, and that the cost of the con- 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825 
“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must: 
know well the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 
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Conservation and Development of State 
Property as Sources of Income for People of 
State Is Discussed 





By J. W. HARRELSON 


Director of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


LTHOUGH no one has. analyzed the 

world-wide depression satisfactorily, or 

at least has not prescribed a workable 
remedy, there is no denying the fact that 
the lack of income is a result which we are 
facing. This situation is not only true of the 
individual but is most emphatically the case 
with virtually every agency, be it public or 
private. 

Someone has said, if we admit any good 
can come from existing conditions it is the 
necessity for reflection and its possible bene- 
fits in preventing similar occurrences in the 
future. 

Just now one of the most serious of all 
public problems is thé source from which in- 
come can be obtained for the necessary func- 
tions of government and for those services 
which the people deem indispensable to mod- 
ern standards of living. 

+ + 

During ‘recent years, the total tax collec- 
tions in North Carolina including State and 
local subdivisions have amounted to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 annually, of which about 
40 per cent goes for debt service, leaving only 
about $60,000,000 for current expenditures. It 
is true that economies have brought a sub- 
stantial reduction in many cases, but never- 
theless the burden is still large: There has 
been a consistent demand during the last 
several years for the reduction of taxes on 
real estate which reflected itself in the most 
prolonged session of the General Assembly in 
1931 North Carolina has ever experienced. 
Although this body went as far as it could in 
that direction, the next session is so definitely 
committed to the removal of the 15-cent levy 
for schools that it must find some new source 
of revenue or make drastic cuts in appropria- 
tions. 

The difficulty of tax collections is always 
in proportion to the ability of the people to 
pay; and is therefore based on the private 
incomes of the citizens. While we do not 
attempt to offer a definite solution of this 
problem for the immediate future, we do pro- 

something that will undoubtedly be 
helpful within a comparatively few years. 

Few public movements attain great mo- 
mentum within a few months or even a year 
or so, but require the arousal of what might 
be termed the “public conscience,” meaning, 
of course, sentiment of the majority of the 
citizens. Our proposal that the public adopt 
an adequate policy looking toward the more 
efficient utilization of its natural resources is 
one that Cah fhdt be expected to accomplish 
the impossible within a year or so but which 
will create new sources of income for the 
people and the State within reasonable 
season. 


Based upon sound reflection and close 
study, it is not an exaggeration to assert that 


‘ the income of the people of the State can be 


increased by the amount of the $100,000,000 
annual tax bill through a sound program to 
bring about more complete conservation and 
development of the natural resources at their 
command. Perhaps this statement sounds 
prosaic, and the practices necessary to bring 
about the results lack in the spectacular; but 
only those who deliberately close their eyes 
to the situation can fail to see the soundness 
in a change of our policies. 
+ + 

To be more specific, the possible increase in 
income from some of our most valuable re~ 
sources may be estimated somewhat as fol- 
lows: Forest and wood products, $50,000,000; 
commercial fisheries, $20,000,000; inland fish- 
eries, $15,000,000; fur-bearing animals, $10,- 
000,000; and game birds and animals, $5,000,- 
000. These estimates, let it be understood, 
include both the direct and indirect returns, 
as, for example, in the particular field of for- 
estry, we may properly include finished prod- 
ucts, such as furniture, woodpulp, and mis- 
cellaneous items which may be manufactured 
in this State from wood in the future if the 
people concern themselves sufficiently to as- 
sure a maximum continuous crop of tithber. 
Other values of forests, such as watershed 
protection, safeguarding water supplies and 
services too numerous to deal with at length 
in this article might also well be considered 

However, getting down to tangible figures 
where neglect is translated continuously into 
direct !osses, we find that in 1931 the forests 
of North Carolina suffered damages amount- 
ing to $4,786,225 from fires, virtually all of 
which could have been prevented. Flames 
swept over 1,722,369 acres of woodland. The 
estimate of damages did not include all in- 
juries to property and general welfare of the 
State that are properly chargeable to this 
evil, such as the destruction of scenic beauty; 
game killed, injured, or driven into other 
territory; injury to fish life, and damage to 
watersheds which help to protect municipal 
and industrial water supplies. 

oe 


The annual toll of the “forest fire demon” 
is not the extent of its destruction. Repeated 
fires, together with destructive methods of 
lumbering, have denuded or reduced mate- 
rially the productiveness of 4,000,000 acres of 
forest land in North Carolina. Some author- 
ities estimate that the average acre of land 
in this State should grow timber at the rate 
of $2 per acre annually. In this event, there 
is a direct monetary loss of some $8,000,000 
annually, not considering revenue from in- 
dustries which will eventually be established 
to utilize the wood of which the State is de- 
prived. 

One of the most sadly neglected of our 
natural resources is the commercial fisheries. 
In a good year, the returns from all sea prod- 
ucts to North Carolina fishermen are approx- 
imately $4,000,000. Increasing the income 
from this source involves not only sane regu- 
lations, guaranteeing a continuous crop of 
seafoods, but constructive development such 
as scientific shellfish culture or “acquicul- 
ture,” as this practice is now coming to be 
known. Fisheries officials have estimated 
that more than 1,000,000 acres of North Caro- 
lina waters are capable of producing oysters, 
but that about 12,000 are furnishing the en- 
tire present crop. Improved marketing prac- 
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struction, per inmate, of the new Attica 
prison will be $5,000. The total cost of the 
adult probation department of Monroe County 
for each case under supervision in 1930 was 
$56.10. Therefore the sum of $5,000 would 
have taken care of nearly 90 people on pro- 
bation. 





tices, an educational program to increase the 
consumption of seafoods, and the develop- 
ment of processing and by-products plants 
will all help to increase the income of the 
fishermen. Many other opportunities pre- 
sent themselves in the better utilization of 
the commercial fisheries resources. 

It is possible to bring millions of dollars to 
the farmers in returns from food fish which 
can be produced in farm fish ponds. We 
should have in North Carolina thousands of 
farm fish ponds constructed under the super- 
vision of the State. 

If conservation officials were able to put 
into effect regulations which would assure a 
continuous supply of game fish in the inland 
streams and waters of the State, not only 
would North Carolina’s anglers profit from 
increased pleasure but all the people wold 
share in hundreds of thousands of dollars 
brought into the State by an army of new 
fishermen ever on the alert for satisfactory 
sport. 

The annual take of game and. fur-bearing 
animals in North Carolina is worth around 
$4,000,000. This value includes only the flesn 
and pelts of wild animals and birds. If 
North Carolina will develop its wild life, 
thousands of additional hunters can be at- 
tracted\ annually to the State. ‘These will 


spend hundreds of thousands of dollars, and - 


some will be attracted as permanent resi- 
dents. One North Carolina county reaps a 
direct return of more than $50,000 annually 
from nonresident hunters most of which goes 
to. pay taxes on the lands of farmers leased 
for hunting privileges. 

Louisiana has an income of $4,992,000 an- 
nually from furs alone. North Carolina 
should be able to develop the industry on a 
scale comparable with that State since it is 
almost as suitable for the muskrat, the lead- 
ing source of. income, and is better adapted 
to the production of the fox and other high- 
grade pelts. ¢ 

More than anything else needed for the 
realization of a program such as has been 
suggested briefly is the sympathy and active 
cooperation of the public. We urge that 
every man, woman and child who has been 
indifferent in the use of the State’s natural 
resources view these essential. gifts of crea- 
tion with concern for their future. If we 
continue to burn our forests, neglect our 
commercial fisheries, and fail to have the 
proper regard for our useful wild life, we are 
bound later to pay a heavy penalty in re- 
duced incomes and curtailed facilities for 
recreation. 





Care of Kentucky 
Confederate 
Veterans 


By 
A. 8. McFarlan 
Commandant, Kentucky 
Confederate Home, Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky 

HE Kentucky Confederate Home, created 

by an Act of the General Assembly in 

1902, was established for the purpose of 
providing for the Confederate veterans who 
were without means of support, either by 
their own efforts or through the agency of 
relatives or friends. 

During its existence the Home has housed 
775 veterans; their support and care being 
provided for through the contributions of 
other Confederate veterans in more favor- 
able circumstances. 

The Home has a capacity of caring for 
125 to 150 inmates, but as there are now only 
nine much of the premises is unused and 
contributes much to the cost of upkeep 
and overhead expense. The buildings are 
equipped with a wet sprinkler system for 
fire protection, waterworks for domestic use 
and fire equipment. The Home maintains 
and operates its own water system, an ex- 
pensive adjunct, and. likewise a heating 
plant. The inmates are furnished every- 
thing they need, such as food, clothing, to- 
bacco, medical attention, reading matter, 
writing material, anc at their death are 
buried in the Home’s cemetery; every item 
of expense being charged to the care of the 
inmates. 

During the 30 years that the Home has 
been in operation the number of veterans 
has decreased yearly, each succeeding year 
showing an increase in deaths over the year 
before. There are now only nine veterans 
cared for at the Home, their ages ranging 
from 82 to 92. The utter dependency of the 
aged soldiers upon the attendants and their 
complete helplessness in doing anything: for 
themselves has necessitated 9 large number 
of attendants, thus making the burden of 
their support unusual!y large considering the 
small number provided for. 

The problem of their continued care is one 
fraught with perplexities. To place them in 
a sanatorium no doubt would be the cheap- 
est plan, but their age and utter dependency 
offers serious barriers to this procedure. 
Contentment is an important thing and to 
keep the inmates in that frame of mind adds 
very largely to their well-being and happi- 
ness. Long years of association, the familiar 
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* scenes and hallowed memories connected 


with the institution are very dear to the fast 
dwindling survivors, and to transfer them to 
some other locality, while the logical thing 
to do in terms of dollars and cents, would 
probably do much +o hasten the end already 
near. 

If it could be possible to utilize the avail- 
able room in the Home by some department 
for State wards, let. this: department take 
over the care of the veterans at a per capita 
cost, or a fixed charge per man, and when 
the last of the veterans shall have passed 
away, the department operating the Home 
would be the possessor of the property. A 
more economical plan would be to rent a 
suitable flat in the suburb of some city, thus 
getting away from considerable overhead ex- 
pense, and at the same .time giving the vet- 
erans the needed care and attention they 
must have to make them comfortable. This 
plan has one objection in that it would trans- 
fer them from the scenes which have been 
endeared to them through long years of asso- 
ciation, 





















































































































































